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.PREFACE 


All originality, some one has said, is only un detected 
plagiarism, and all text boc^. one might add, are plagiarism 
only not to be detected The object of a text book is two fold, 
(1) to supply the student with available materials systemati- 
cally arranged, and (2) to attract him to the particular study 
The present volume makes an humble claim to have been 
written with both these objects m view As for the materials I 
have freely drawn on all available and authontative informa* 
tion In that respect I am indebted more than to any book or 
author to Professor R L. Turner, of the London University, 
under whom I had the privilege of studying for three years, 
the treatment of the Indo Aryan languages especially I have 
merely groped m the field he has cleared As to the arrange* 
ment and certain conclusions (as in the introductory part) 
I alone am responsible. In Part I b. Part IV and m the Appen 
dices, on the "whole, readers will find views and tnlerpreta 
Uons which have been advanced /or the first time and for them 
the author alone ts responsible 

^('hile original books need no excuses text books stand 
in need not only of excuses but of justification The present 
I volume IS— probably — the first attwnpl to acquaint the Indian 
* students not only with the pnnaples of Comparative Philology 
’ but With the history of the comparative growth of the Indo 
Aryan languages of India Throughout the book the Indo 
Aryan languages have been studied and illustrated with all 
possible details ^ » 

One thing will have to be specially explained here In 
the last part of the book many students might find the narra 
tion rather humed There are more reason^ than one In the 
first place authoritative inforroation on comparative morpho 
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PART I. INTRODUCTORY 

1. Lan^age 

To define a thing, a thought or a conception is just to put 
limitations on our own outlook or understanding. Definitions 
have not only ceased to be a fashion but are positively to be 
considered unscientific as Iwig as Saence stands for honest 
pursuit of knowledge. Thousands of years of honest labour 
and expert research have only revealed to us the fact that the 
more we know, there is much more still that we do not know. 
These ought we to know and not to leave the other unknown. 
Till then definitions would he the least definite way of under- 
standing things. 

We do not offer these remarks m apology fornotattempt- 
'^ing to define Language There could be as many definibons 
of Language as there are languages; there are os many forms 
of languages as there are human organs. Language might be 
the expression of thought by speech sounds ( cf. Stoed, p. 1 
or just " un systdme des signes *’ ( cf. Vendryes, p. 6 ) Laa- 
guage may be as well defined from the speaker's as TrTrr 
listener’s point of view. But besides and beyond the -wjmxis 
view-points stands the fact that_Language is za 
medium of t ransmission of impressions anr^tlu giAa. i-wroy 
notlje out of place to emphasise that trasssuaaan arcrer (hr: 
expression is the distinctive, if not thsinha—at. fisesreef 
; Language; and intelligibility its sing tps twk. T!! 
just an expression of thought by s p seA -soiriBa. Ve 

no grammars to tax the mernory and to duruxneois to itx tx 
money of the tnanl and the poor. Bat 
tas Eisserted a sort of social censorship ovs5-lar>r.i?g» 
result that the domain ci Langaape 5« rulsd rrf * rre-'^ 

igible anarchy nor by an tmcOTtralkVis ‘ " 

Jeneficent and organic t^i^atJy- 
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2. ItB Origin 

It 35 not as sa^, -iiC53'7ever, lo determine ihe origin of ] 
gnage as to define its cfiaracterisrics. “ TKe guesticEi of 
origin of Human Speecli -will ne^^er fie solved, and vise : 
srs satisfied vith noting its pfienomena vitfiout attemprin: 
ejmlain tfie ine^plic^le. The many t heori es that fia-^e fi 
propounded Tinge from tfie pious fielief that speech ■ 
dhinely conferred on man to tfie crude assertion that ^Yo. 
vith all their possibilities of beauty, tfieir infinite poivei 
expressing tfie most subtly differentialed ideas, have fi 
gradually evolved from tfie grunts and bowls that primit 
man fiad in common witfi beasts. This latter theory, which 
longs to tfie evolutionary school of theirriddle of tfie 19th C 
lury, is sometimes referred to as the “ fioiv-wow iheoii' ’ 
name crined for it in 1854 hy Max Mailer." ( “ Adjecli 
and Other ’^drds Samcst Weekley). The author of thi 
remarks profiafily intends to magnify tfie difficulties in our vr 
"^e are neither crude nor pious ( piety and crudity, fiowev 
have one and the same mental tachground }; nor would ■ 
' contrifiute to the Never-llieoi 3 '- ” of the Origin of Langua, 
Since tfie scientific outlook set in, the old, old profilem 
seeking unity in varied is fieing tackled with fiy systema 
methods. Nature is no more a fiundle of capricious vagarii 
but me living organism. TlTfiat is needed is a revised and enla: 
sd edition cf tfie Laws of Nature but emfiracing its varic 
branches and aspects. For this w’ork, anafipcal study is nes 
•ed.. Tfie process is mmnly inductfi’e. From the known 'ive wc 
hack rill v'e can genei-alise the unknovm. Till the facts a 
•exhausted the question — what is tfie origiD of Language? — ca 
not fie answered sarisfactorily, Tfie -v-arious languages oftod: 
-are grouped into certain famiiies of languages. These latter a 
supposed to have developed from a common source. Even the 
.one m^ legitimately ash if the spoken speech-form is tfie oi 
•ginal language. Is the gesture-language earher than the sprJre 
language or vice versa'; or fiave tfiej* a separate or a simultani 
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ous growth? Even comparative study of languages, by its at- 
tempts to postulate or re construct a common primitive tongue, 
cannot explain the origin of Language though it may furnish a 
hypothetical sample of an earhesl speech form 

3. Its Growth 

' To follow our method, however, we have to leave aside 
'the question of the ongin and study that of the growth of 
'Language In the world vre live in we find various languages, 
many of them highly developed and organised Scholars of 
^Comparative Philology have been able to group them into 
'families of languages, each family tracmg itself back to one 
''common ancestor Thus, for example, we know the Indo 
■'European Family, the Dravidian, the Semitic, the Bantu and 
so on How ongmally one language came to develop and 
%98ume so many forms, different and distinctive, is the object 
”of study of Comparative Philology. An attempt is made in the 
^’Following pages to study the same in relation to one group uia. 
^'tho Indo Aryan When and if the same is'' done in relation 
i*o other groups and the field of our labour thus narrowed from 
^S’lll sides, then and then only could we hope to spot the mam 
®lpnng. 

^ We have referred above to certain groups or families of 
•Ji'anguages'' It is the usual mistake m -speaking of a family of 
■l^anguages to establish a parent and child relationship bet 
®®veen the early and the subsequent languages There is no 
K*uch relationship No language ts produced from another earlier 
'f^ngaage . , It is rather one original language which in its 
i *narch''assume3 different forms due to peculiar pre<=ervations, 
•'Oommon innovations and some such factors In this respect 
language carPbest be axiipared to a nver A narrow 
ef^tream of wal^r at the mountain top develops along its course 
nnlo a mighty river with tributaries In passing through dif 
i **rent soils it shows a different colour and gives a. ' ^ 

sAsle Like the nver, loo, a language rushes 
3j!i?-ounds and sinks deeper into soil But 
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language nccessan'/y maldpiies in its grmN'lh. This method c 
multipKnng can be said to be the same as "the method uset 

b^* the smallest and simplest of creatures hr splitting thi 

•^vhole body. ...In such cases the offspring is not. merely : 
detached part of the parent; the \\diole substance of the paren 
becomes ofispring. Tiie parent leaves no corpse. It cease! 
to exist; but for it there is no death — only duplication. *' ( Sd 
ence of Life. \'^ol. I. p. 283 ). Primitive organism seems li 
have gro^^•n and reproduced in this ■;\'3y.’ 

i!'' 4. Causes of Change 


If, for example, ^^*e compare Vedic wth one of the 
■y mO'dem Indo-.Aiyan languages, we could hardly believe tha! 
both not only belong to the same group hut the latter have 
ei-oK'cd out of the former. Despite the suprrhcial similarity oi 
sounds and slraj* sound-combinations the offspring is grown 
out o.^ all recognition of its parenL Yet in essentialities ( as 
will be sho\s'n later ) they are closely related. "What then are 
the factors that effect such a change in a given language? Fs 
there any system along \%-riich languages undergo changes or 
do they just submit to ihe arbitian* whims of an individual? 
To find the system, if any, we will have to study the answer 
to the first question first. 


^ Whai ere ihc fedo-^s that irJroJucc changes in a Language” 
y'' A langu age is etemal.and cN'anescent. It is eternal in 
the senseThal despite the tremendous changes, both intemnl 


and external, it is still felt to be only itself. In rela tion to 
the indiriduals that speak it. it never dies. But still it is eva- 
’ nescent.^ It exists onK' for the moment- ind ividual 

creates it anew every time he speaks it.*^ ^acK gene ration 
; hasTo create its o\sTi language. IFTF this ract more than 

t. Cl. *■ Lar.gaag= is a natiiral organlsni; it lives like otker or- 
ganisers; altaoagk its moJe of action is not that of man. ite science 
of tais organism belongs to tbe natnral sciences and tbe metbod br 
vriiicb It must be treated is tbat of natural Science. ” Schleicher. 

—DelbrticJ:. Introduction to tbe.Study of Language, p. -?n 
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anythin? else that introduces changes in a language ^ No man 
can produce sounds exa Lf-tl y in of a nother roan ' 

No child can imitate with absolute perfection the sounds ofj 
Its parents It is rather the deliberate attempts ter reproduce' 
exactly another man s sounds that lead to bring in changes. 
But te hangea introduce d in this manner ar^oLonly—skaiL-but 
•woi^ under constan t soci5 censorship Though a child intro* 
duces so msu^innovations in its early career all of them do 
not survi\e Only those that are common with other members 
of the society or generation or those that deviate so slightly 
from the sounds of the older generation as to be unnoticeahle, 
persist Besides there is the'~problenw>f-intelhpihTlitY An 
individual innovation not being inlelligihle to others dies an m 
trviiable deatK So, although “ the real cause of sound change 
seems to be organic shifting, failure to hit the mark, the 
changes do not survive unless they are influenced by some 
-other factors hke..analogyjetc^ See below ) , 

.Simphcityilanothercause of sound change "Convenience.* ' 
says Curtius, ' is and remains the chief factor in phonetic 
change under all circumstances ’ Language is )usl a meansio 
an end The chief thing is> the mteUigih^e transmission of an 
idea Language thus occupying a secondary position it should 
not he surprising if a speaker, as long as his idea is clear to 
the listener, is not diligent or particular about the sounds 4ie 
employs A wave of hand might convey more than a command 
in the loudest voice, a hnef penod of silence might contain 
columns of eloquent criticism. By nature man is economic ( a 
politepenphrasisforlanness) Whether he followsthe Pnnaple 
of Least'Action or beheves-wrth'i?i&of that mental inertia ~i3 
the law of least effort, nevertheless it is a fact that a man 
would rather idly slur over his sounds than speak in distinct 
tones It Vus object is acnievei'’bofh ways It is needless to 
illustrate this point. When, for example, we hear the sounds 
does any one hesitate to understand it as equivalent to 
1. Orundzuge ‘ p 23 Note ^ y 
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the phrase, what is itl It is due to such lethargy (or say eco- 
nomy) that we find languages having enclitie words or weaken- 
ing and then losing their terminaiional endings, 

Usa^e affects a word as we ll. The more a word is used 
the less articulate it sounds. Familiarity leads to simplicity ; 
si mplicity breeds i ndifference. It changes as if capriciously: 
The first personal pronoun, for example, is a form that is, 
used much more frequently in any language. It seems to have 
changed in an arbitrary way in many cases, Skt. aham 
( ) I, becomes simply ham in Hindi. The forms like 

mam ( RT acc. sing. ), mayi ( R5?I instr. sing. ), mahyam ( 
dat. sing. ) etc. of Skt. aham have helped Marathi to have mi 
(*Tr) I , in the nom, sing. The Sanskrit phrase yat ah as\t ( qTr[: 

) he went, became jajoasi in Prakrt but was fixed 
as one form in the Romani as jalas. 

“ spontaneous linguistic evolution ' . 

There is a tendency to avoid harsh and difficult sounds .* 


was 

Such changes are 




Vedic, for example, we find consonantal groups of various 
permutations either initially or in-between vowels. In most 
of the modern Indo-Aryan languages these have been soften ed, 
assimilated, or have altoge ther disappeared. W e shall have to 
nbte these in another placeV 

(./Ac cent or stress is a nother factor that introduces so und- 
changes. . In stressing a partic ular syllable the speaker glides 
overthe others with the re sulutKaF the unaccented syllable is 
^ther weakened or entirely disappears . Usually the syllabl e 
preceding the acce nt is weakened and the one followin g 
graduaII y~drop5 ou t. ( cf* Turner. J. R. A. S. 1916. Vol. I ). 
T’erner's law is the best enunciation of this phenomenon. 

' "I porrm^!^ too is a feature that contributes to changes in 
the borrowing language. Individual words borrowed from a 
foreign ( i. e- belonging to a different family ) language do 
not affect the structure of the borrower. But a neighbouring 
language might affect even morphology and syntax. 
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A language belonging to a supenor culture affe cls lhat_oj 
iKb inTenor, sinnlarT v_a conque ri ng le?ivp-<t- tracc g - nf-it< 

language on the ^qnguoj»£ th e conouere cL- In both these cases 
the Ganges would be due to new thoughts, new conceptions 
or foreign outlook, fiven here individual words borrowed 
submit to the phonetic laws of the borrowing language But 
whene\cr the influence IS penetrating and dominant we find 
tliat the mfenor or the conqueted is affected right to its heart 
and lungs For example, Indians who study English from an 
early age and continue it later to the neglect of their mothe; 
longue arc found to be introducing new and foreign foura de 
phrase in their own dialects In the present Renaissance 
of so many vernaculars this phenomenon can be easily 
detected 


5. Phonetic Laws 

With the above discussion in our mind, we sliallnow take 
into consideration our second question, ms , Is there a S3rstem 
underlying those linguistic changes? For an easier under 
standing of what follows, it would be better to start with a 
concrete example Take tho followrmg three synonymous words 
Eng first, Skt pralhama (trqq) and Mar pahtll (*n^) The 
initial sounds m these three words resemble one another rather 
closely Now, as a matter d fact, m no language is there any 
necessary relation between words and their meanings Sound 
and sense are not connected by any absolute link- In the 
Sanskrit wordfirolhama ftTO?) there js nothing in Us sounds that 
would at once conjure up an idea of ’* first ness To a man 
!. Th« above tt only a ccncral tarvejr For fuller and 
tralive (reatramt of tbe tamei aee Part lit. "'v 
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ignorant of Sanskrit, prathama ( ) has nothing inherently 
suggestive in its sounds. Still -we .find words like : 

Skt. pratliama ( ): Eng. first 

Skt prcchati : Aves. p®r®saiti ( ‘ he asks ’ ): -Lat 

porseo : Hindi, puchna. 

Skt. bva ( 'NT }, a dog: Gk. kuon : : Skt suna'h ( 3*1: 
gen. sing. ): Gk. kuno”s. 

Skt. asmi (stRij) (‘ I am ): Gk. eimi : Lat esmi : Eng. am. 

Skt santi >( BPtT ) ( ‘ they are * ) Lat. sunt; etc. 

When we thus find that in spite of the “ uniqueness of 
linguistic phenomena ” (i. c. absence of any necessary link 
between sound and sense ) there are close similarities even in 
small details ( cf. c. g. Skt and Gk. gen. sing, forms above ) 
the ob'vious conclusion would be that the languages under 
consideration are in some way or other related to one another. 
Sometimes it happens that by accident we find two languages 
representing the same idea by the same sounds. ( See Meil- 
Id. p. 3 ). Thus the sounds “ b-a- d ’’ in both the E nglish 
and the Persian convey th e same sense. This, as Prof. 
Meillet says, is simply a ‘j’eu dc la nature.” Though "unique- 
ness ’’ in itself cannot establish any conclusion about the 
relationship of languages, it is a noteworthy feature -of impor- 
tance in the study of linguistic development. 

Another feature of the growth of language is “Regularity 
of Development. ” If a particular sound undergoes a parti- 
cular change, it does so consistently under all similar circum- 
stances. Exceptions do occur — exceptions, so to say, only to 
prove the general rule. They are not, however, instances so 
much of deviations from the general rule as of the results of 
peculiar or particular .circumstances. We .shall speak of them 
in their appropriate places. Here it should only be noted 
that whether a particular sound is preserved, conserved, or 
innovated it is done so under ail similar circumstances. Such 
" rules under which the preservation, conservation or innova- 
tion takes place are called phonetic laws or Jaws of sound- . 
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change. ” They ere only rules emphasiaing, the reinlariiy 
development. They cannot accurately be termed “ laws ” 

( cf. VenJryes. p. 50 ). They are evolved ^^am the study of 
the past; they are not enundsUed for guidance in future. They 
can be called Jaws only in so far that they have been obeyed, 
not that they ought lo be obeyed. It is better to include such 
features under the system of Phonetic change. 

Continuity, not persistence, is the phase of linguistic 
development For an individual “ language is a complex 
S 3 ^tem of unconscious easoaabons between movement and 
senses. ” ( Meillct. p. 5 ). This system, though imposed as 
rigorously as any other institution, is not transmitted whole 
or directly from one individual to another. A child, when he 
hears his elders, does not attempt to imitate a particular sound 
but a group or association of sounds. The “ verbal image ” is 
there in the cliild's brain while it is endeavouring to reproduce 
it tn phmses. As soon as a child hears, for instance, the 
word gauh ( Skt tff j ), a cow, he forms in his brain a thought* 
photograph of the particular animal. But m attempting to 
say “gauj", he might falter into etc. Thai makes no 
difference. " Bauh " would still mean what the word “ gauh" 
meant Thus it is not only particular activity but an impulse to 
such activity that is transmitted. It b this fact that miikes 
linguistic development -a conlinui^. Impressions stand erect 
like a light-house while expressions flash out in different 
directions. 

6. Families of Laeguaget 

Wliat is the agnificance of tJib uniqueness, this regularity • 
and Uiis continuity? We know that there is no necessary con- 
nection hebvecn sound and sense; and yet we find different 
languages representing the same idea by similar sounds. We 
can no longer say that such similarities are due to capmeious 
chance when nvc kno'w that lingmstic development is charac- 
terised by regularity. Persistent nondents are no longer 
dents but instances of a general rule ’ ' 
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ignorant of Sansknt, pTathama ( smiT ) .has nothing inherently 
suggestive in its sounds. Still we .find words like ; 

Skt. pralhama ( SPiW ): Eng. first 
Skt ipr cchati ) : Aves. p^r^saiti ( ‘she asks ’ ): Lat 

porseo : Hindi, puchna. 

Skt sva.( a dog'; Gk. kuon : : Skt. auna'Ji ( S'!: 
gen. sing. ): Gk kuno"s. 

: Skt. asmi (* I am ): Gk. eimi : Lat esmi ; Eng. .am. ' 

Skt santi ) ( ‘ they are ’ ) .: Lat. sunt; etc. 

When me thus find that in spite of the “ uniqueness of 
linguistic phenomena ” ( i. ,e. absence of any necessary link 
between sound and sense ) there are close similarities even in 
small details ( cf. e. g. Skt and Gk. gen. sing, forms above 3 
the obvious conclusion would be that the languages under 
consideration are in .some way or other related, to one another. 
Sometimes it.happens that by accident we find two languages 
representing .the same idea by the same sounds. ( See Meil- 
Id. p. 3 ). Tkus the sounds “ b-a- d ” ii^ both the E nglish 
and the Persian convey the same sense. This, as Prof. 
Meillet says, is simpIsTa ‘jeu de la nature.” Though “unique- 
ness “ in itself cannot establish any conclusion about the 
relationship .of languages, it is a noteworthy feature of impor- 
tance in the study of linguistic development. 

Another feature of the growth of language is “Regularity 
of Development. ” If a particular sound undergoes a parti- 
cular change, it does so consistently under all similar circum- 
stances, Exceptions do occur — exceptions, so to say, only to 
prove the general rule. They are not, however, instances so 
much of deviations from the general rule as of the results of 
peculiar or particular circumstances. We. shall speak of them 
in their appropriate places. Here it should only be noted 
that whether a particular sound is preserved, conserved, or 
innovated it is done so under all similar circumstances. Such 
^‘rilles under which the preservation, conservation or innova- 
4Tnn hakes nlace are called phonetic laws or Jaws of sound- . 
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change They are only rules emphasising, the re^nlanty 
qf development They cannot accurately be termed laws 
( tf Vendryes p 50 ) They are evolved from the study of 
the past they are not enunaaled for guidance in future They 
can be called Jaws only in so far that they have heen obeyed, 
not that they ought Id he obeyed. It is better to include such 
features under the system of Phonetic change 

Contminty not persistence is the phase of linguistic 
dovelopmcnL For an individual language is a complex 
sjrstem of unconscious associations between movement and 
senses ( MeiUet p 5 ) This system though imposed as 
rigorously as any other institution is not transmitted whole 
or directly from one individual to another A child when he 
hears his elders does not attempt to imitate a particular sound 
but a group or association of sounds The verbal image >9 
there in the child s brain while it is endeavouring to reproduce 
It in phrases As soon as a child hears for instance the 
word gaah ( Skt. tff ) a cow he forms in his brain a thought 
photograph of the particular animal But in attempting to 
say gauh he might falter into baah etc That makes no 
difference Beu/i would sull mean what the word gauh 
meant Thus it is not only -particular activity but an impulse to 
such activity that is transmitted It is this fact that makes 
linguistic development a continuity Impressions stand erect 
like a light house while expressions flash out in different 
directions. 

6 Families of Languages 

What is the significance of this uniqueness this regulanty 
and this contmuity? We know that there is no necessary con 
nection between sound and sense and jet we find different 
languages representing the same idea by similar sounds We 
can no longer say that such similarities are due to capricious 
chance vdien we know that linguistic development is charac 
tensed by regulanty Persistent accidents are * 
dents but instances of a general rule that has ’ 
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or Hindi, recognise only two genders. Even coincidences of 
vocabulary are not "worth much in this respect, for vocabulaiy 
is more Jiable to be influenced by borrowing. It is, however, 
in small details that one could hope and be justified to find 
trustworthy evidence. The best form of proof can be found 
in such examples as 

Ski. asmi ( ), I am; Gk. eimi; O. slav. gesmi; Eng. 

am; I. E esmi. 

Ski. asti ( ), he is ; Gk. esti; O. slav. gestu; Eng, 

is; I. E. esti. 

Ski. bhavati ( ^1% from v/Bhu ( ^), to become ); Gk. 
■e*phu; O. slav. bilu ( he was ); Eng. to be; I. E. bheweti. 

Skt. a'bharal Gk. e'phere; Lat. feced; Arm. eber. 

Ski. aham. ( aTfR) I; Gk. ego ; Lat. ego; Eng. I. 

Skt. mam ( ffTR acc. sing. ); Gk. eme; Lat me: Eng. me. 

Ski. vayam Eng. we. 

Skt janah ( 'jR: people; nom. sing. ); Gk. ge'nos; Lai, 
genus. 

Skt janasah ( 'JRT^; gen. sing. ); Gk, gene (s)-os: Lai. 
^enerus; etc. 

, In general, if, in any language, 

“ (1) the word -bases or roots .'.‘.are prevailingly the same 
as those which appear in other Indo-Germanic ( or 
I. E. ) languages, 

(2) the manner in which nouns and verbs are formed 
from these bases is that which appears in other 
Indo-Germanic languages, 

(3) the changes which words undergo to express vari- 
ous relations within the sentence are of the same 
hind as in other Indo-Germanic languages, (Giles, 

P. 13 ). 

then that language can be assigned to the Indo-European 
family. 

But so far the earliest known Indo-European languages 
..w, /aro’Vif mentioned above. Besides these, the oldest 
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known I E documents are the clay tablets — found at Bogher* 
Keuoi Their approximate date is about 1400 B C ( C. H I 
Vol I p 72 ) Certain declensions, contugatuinal forms and 
other particulars support the assumption that the language 
of the tablets belongs to the f. E. family For example we 
have a word “ itfedcr ’ meaning “water ’ which has a genitive 
singular as “ icedncs ( cf. Vedic udar (3^) water nom. 
sing and udnah ( ) gen sing.) We have a masculine bois^ 
who, but the corresponding neuter is kvid, what, [ cf Skt. 
featarafi. ( ) who (m.). but kalarat ( 'TcTOl.) what (n) 

The Italic and the Celtic 

More definitely known documents are the tndo Iranian, 
the Greek and the Italic Celtic and Italic had a certain period 
of common development' The most important member of 
the Ualo Celtic group is Labn which originally is a local dia 
led of the Romans Documents of 200 B 0 are available for 
this Latin Of the branches of the Celtic group proper, the 
Gallic survives today only m a few proper names Gaelic, 
spoken in Ireland, is known from the fourth century A D, 
Bntianic, Welsh, Cornish and Breton are the other offshoots, 
of Celtic 1 

Germanic 

Germanic too offers no documents of pre christian dbtei 
For Gothic a translation of the Bible belonging to the 4th 
Century A D is available The North Germanic'”the ancestor 
of Swedish Icelandic, Norwegian and Danish languages — has 
inscriptions dating back to the 3rd Century A D , while the 
earliest document of the We«t Germanic is offered by the 
High Germanic of the 8th Century The earliest literature of 
the Low Germanic belongs to the 9th Century A D Modem 
German goes back to ibe old High German and modern Dutch 
to the Low German Besides High and Low German, West 
Germanic developed into Frisian and old English 

1 For (urtbef details on tLu and ihe. {oUowmg see MeitUti pp. 
41-53 
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Greek 

• 

Far older than the Italo-Celtic or the Germanic are the 
Greek documents the earliest of which go bach to the 7th 
Century B. 0 . Ionian, Attic, Doric and Koine (founded on the 
Attic ) are the chief Greek dialects. The last named has 
developed into modern Greek. 

Balto-Slavonic and Albanian 

In contrast to the Greek stand the Balto-Slavonic and 
the Albanian whose known documents go back only a few 
centuries. Albanian is not known till as late as the 17th Cen- 
tury A. D. It is now spoken in the N, W. of the Balkan Penin- 
sula. Albanian has entirely changed its phonetics. 

In the Balto-Slavonic two distinct groups can be observed. 
The following table shows its various developments. 

Balto-Slavonic " 


Baltic Slavonic 

I 

Letto-Lithuanian 6\d Prussian I 

I 

1 — ; T. 

Lithuanian Lettish 


Russian Southern 

Group 

(a) Old Slavonic 

(1) Bulgarian 

(2) Macedonian' 

(b) Serbian and 

Croatian 

(c) Slovanian 

In the Baltic, Lithuanian is the most 
has preserved even to this day forms like esti (Skt. asti (3T/?h) 
"he is ), gyvas ( Skt. jivah (^IST:) life etc. ). Both Lithuanian and 


Eastern 

Slavonic 

(a) Czek and 

Slovak 

(b) Polish 

(c) Polabian on 
the banks 
of the Elbe 

archaic of all. It 
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LetUsK are documentarily known OTiy from the 15th Century 
A. D , while a translation c£ the Bible m the old Slavonic goes 
back to the 9 th Century A D 

Armenian 

Armenian is known earlier than both the Balto Slavonic 
and the Albanian There is an Armenian translation of the 
^Bible belonging to the 5th Centuiy A* D 
The IndO'Iranian 

The Indo Iranian shows m the mam two different develop* 
ments — one in Persia and the other in India. The people 
speaking both these languages were probably known as Aiyas. 
Evidence 13 not lacking to hold that the Indian and the Ira- 
nian tribes long flourished together. The modem word Iran 
goes back to an earlier form Eran which was the genitive plu- 
ral form in mid Persian corresponding to the Ski. genitive 
, plural BrySnSm Within the Iranian itself two distinct develop- 
ments can be observed One is ibe old Persian known through 
the inscriptions of king Danus Belonging as they do to the 
6th Century B. C , these msenpUons are the oldest dated texts 
of the Indo European family. When m the 3rd Century A. D. 
the Achemeneid dynasty was succeeded by the Sassanid 
dynasty the old Persian appeared as Pahlavi, this latter being 
less archaic. Modem Persian, however, can be said to begin 
from the 9ch Century A. D. The other member of this group is 
^ the Avesta of Mazdeans the text of which was fixed in 220 
A D. The malenals, however, are much older than the texts 
as can be witnessed from the language of the Galhas Modem 
Iranian has developed from this Awsta-lhe language of the 
Galhas 

8 The Indo-Aryan 

' It was mentioned above that the Indo Iranian h. ’ ‘^wo 
different developments One, as has been ’ ' ‘'■iv 

t was the Persian. The other was die d * 

! penetrated and gradually spread over 
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of the sub-continent of India. The earliest documents of this 
branch — known as the Indo-Aryan— are the hymns of the 
Rgveda though the earliest dated, documents are the Asokan 
Inscriptions of the 3rd Century B. 0. Even the language of 
the Vedic hymns cannot provide the- earliest dialect. It is 
highly developed and presumes an earlier stage. Moreover, 
there are traces of more than one dialect in the Rgveda itself 
though, on the whole, that Veda can be supposed to have 
been written in one of the dialects then current. The Asokan 
Inscriptions show as well a state of much dialectic variations. 
As regards the Prahrts the early documentary evidence does 
not go any further than the few samples of different literary 
Prakris employed in Sanskrit dramas. Thus, it should, he 
made clear in the beginning, the literary documents do not 
provide us with sufficient materials to re-construct the histoiy 
of the Indo-Aryan branch from its first days. 

9. The Three Periods 

Scholeirs have found it convenient to divide this histor; 
into three periods. This division is rather one o{ Sta^c 
than of Periods. Anyhow it is mainly historical and renders 
our study much easier. The first is the Primitive Indian Stage 
from the Vedic times to the Inscriptions of Asoka. The Middle 
Indian Period opens with these latter Inscriptions, covers 
entirely the Pali and the Prakfts and ends with the Apa- 
bhramias mentioned by Hemacandra. The Modern Periai 
begins approximately at about 1000 A. D.^ The develop- 
ment of the Classical Sanskrit belongs to the Middle Period. 

We do not propose here to deal either with the Phonetics 
or with the Structure of the above languages. A detailed and 
comparative study of the same will be made later on. Here 
the general features and the mutual relations of these dialects 
from the Vedic to the modern times will be reviewed under 
the meagre light of historical evidence. 

1. Cf. Chaterjee : Introduction. 
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10 A Linguistic Chain 

The dialect of the Rgveda continues with minor devia 
tions through the other Vedas upto the Br^manas and the 
Samhiias The first noticeable changes begin to appear in the 
Upanisadic and Pah stage and hy the time of the Asokan 
Inscriptions and the Great Epics many of these changes have 
been consolidated and assimilated When we come to the 
Prakrt stage we observe that not only is there a big gap in 
form and structure between the Vedic and PrSlcrt but that 
the Prakrt ilse f shows such variations as to warrant the exis 
tence of different dialects Bharat enumerates seven of such 
dialects 

i 

To these Hemacandra adds Pai«aci and Lsp 
Most of these have individual literary careers and have 
) developed into the modem Indo Aryan languages At the 
present lime we have in the centre of the sub continent, the 
Hindi group To the north and north west it is bounded by 
the Panjabi Lahnla Kashmiri and the Dardic group East 
wards have spread Bihan Bengu'i and Assamese— themselves 
skirted to the north by Nepo’ese Sindhi and Gujrati are the 
two big groups of western India As we go to the south we 
meet Marathi Outside the subcontinent proper Sinhalese 
I m the south and the Romani languages of the Eastern Gypsies 
> belong to th^ndo Aryan stock. 


11 The Early Invaders 

'■^Here ogam an attempt will be made first of all to sketch 
in outlines tlie general features of the vanous dialects But 
before that the aid of history ^vould he called m to see if and 
how far the social and political life of a people would affect 
the growth and development of its language 

It has been mentioned abo\c that the hymns of the 
Rgveda were not svritlcn in one language in ’ ' ’ ^ 

8 I.A L. 2 
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language of the hymns represents more than one dialect As 
to the part of the country — the locality' — in which these hymns 
were composed, scholars do not agree either in the first or ia 
the last word of the question. From Central Asa to the 
bonks of the Ganges, every probability has been suggested, 
stretched or applied. There would be no hesitation, how- 
ever, in disbelieving the improbable suggestion that the whole 
of the Rgveda was composed in one place or during one period- 
Without entering into the details of the discussion, it would 
be reasonable to accept the wew that “the bulk at least cf 
the Rigveda w’as probably composed round about Sarasirati, 
south of Modern Ambala,” (c. H. I. VOL. I. p. 79). Later on, 
this locality came to be known as the Middle Coimtry—the 
Madhya Des^a — , and became the centre of Brahmanic culture 
and learning (Manu. II. 17-18). Here the Arymn in^vaders — 
the more adventurous among them — came and settled. It 
would not be improbable if, during their march into India from 
the north-west, the invading tribes left behind some of their 
ovm brethren — those desirous of an early settlement — in the 
extreme northern regions and scattered away as well as they 
advanced, the original tribes, if any, in all directions. This 
latter feature is in agreement with the “ wedge -theory of 
Hoernle. The Dardic group bears witness to the fact that the 
people who speak them belong to the oldest invading tribes. 
The aborigines were not the only enemies of the Aryans. In the 
Rgveda we find the early Aryans fighting among themselyes. 
These battles were probably fought between the Aryans on the 
frontier and the Aryans in the interior of India.' Moreover, it 
seems that the priestly class, once it settled dowm in the 
( later ) Middle Country, set to consolidate its position and 
assert its domination. By the lapse of time and distance from 
the hardy primitive life,* the Aryans of the Middle Country 

1. Cf. the episode of the Battle of Ten Kings. R. V. VII. 18,33,83. 

2. Cf. Manu*s advice to a king in enlisting soldiers for an army 
( Laws of Manu. VII. 193). 
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were not the same virile and adventurous souls. They took 
to poetry, philosophy, sport and sacrifice, all opulent arts of 
indolence and indifference that flourish in peace but finish in 
war. 

There were, however, certain elements that retained the 
old migratory habits and loved the old adventurous ways. 
What wonder if they resented the newly arisen self compla 
cent inactivity and pedantic domination? Was it not on the 
hanks of Parusni that Vasistha and Visvamitra fought in 
nvalry~a fight that was only a legendary symbol of the re* 
volt of the K9atnya3 against the priestly class? These 
K^atnyas were later joined by other invading tribes— -probably 
the ancestors of Pandavas* Having fought the issue they 
started on their advance to the east and the south There 
are no reasons to doubt that the rebellious elements referred 
to above were mostly composed of the Ksatnyas*. 

12 Eastward and Southward 

Of course, all this happened some eight centuries before 
our era The eastern advance seem** to have been under* 
taken earlier than the southern for, as early as the sixth 
century B C we find these adventurous people — like the 
Pilgrim Fathers of May Flower 2000 years after— establish 
ing democratic principalities in the east ( C H I VOL I. 
Chap VII ) The southward advance did not attain much 
intensity fall the missionary embassies of Emperor Asoka. 

1 The epic war between the Kurus and the PSndavas re- 
-presents a war between the Middle Country on the one hand and 
the South East, North East and West on the other t e between 
the Kurus who were long establvthed from the days o{ the Vedic 
Eharata tribes and the PSndavas, the sons o( an adventurous Prince 
drom the north 

2 Cf * The superior position ol the Khattiyasin the eastern 
<ountries and the corresponding decline oi Brahmantcal influence 

•present themselves to us with irresistible necessity when we study 
the PSli literature, even the Jatskas affirm the correctness of this 
■view *’ — ( FicA; e Social Organisation by 5 K Maitra p 
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As" Buddhism lost more and more ground in India the Bud- 
dhists retired into voluntary exile to Ceylon in the south and 
to Tibet and China in the north. 

13. Classical Sanskrit and Pali 

These events had a great influence on the course of lin- 
guistic de%'elopmenl. In the Middle Country the Brahmanic 
culture was nourished and nurtured by the priestly class in 
poetical, philosophical and, above all, in sacerdotal works. 
As a result the dialect of the Madhya Desa was soon highly 
developed; but the development itself was on lines different 
from those of others. The very nature and contents of the 
Brahmanic literature precluded that language from being any- 
thing nearer to that of everyday life. As time went on, it be- 
came more and more literary; the more literary the style, the 
more stereotyped was its form. Ultimately the grammarian 
Panini had to distinguish this stereotyped language from the 
spoken tongue-the Bhasas. The language was now so fixed 
as to enable and justify Panini to analyse and restrict it fur- 
ther with the observed phenomena that were embodied in rules 
of grammar. Since those days it is not a language of life but 
a language of Art — of belles lettres. To distinguish it from the 
Vedic Sanskrit modern scholars have termed it as Classical 
Sanskrit. 

But the sloiy in the east is quite a different one. Here 
the warrior tribes came in contact, conquered and ultimately 
lived with the less civilised tribes that came in their way. The 
literature of the east was therefore a Saga literature, a popu- 
lar literature, a literature of lyrics and ballads where Ksatriya 
warriors were extolled and their deeds immortalised. Suta, the 
oral author of the Great Epic, and his caste hailed from this 
region-’ We cannot pass over an important phase of Indian 
1 . Suta — a bard — an inhabitant of Anupa (Bengal), and Magadha— 
an inhabitant of Magadha — were persons whose duty it was to main- 
tain the tradition of gods, Rsis and glorious kings. ( Pargiter: A- 
I. H.T.) 
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political history in this connection It seems to us more than a 
coincidence that all the earlier Empires m India should arise 
in the east It speaks of an essential difference in tradition 
and temperament This view is adequately supported by the 
fact that Buddhism and Jaimam-the two great revolts against 
pnestly ism *-are eastern by origin Besides this different 
outlook and culture, the mixture of races that inevitably took 
place to a considerable extent in the east was another potent 
factor affecting the linguistic evolution This factor of race 
mixture, says Prof Keith, ‘ must have played an important 
part in the creation of the Prahj-ts not of course in the sense 
that these represent the treatment of the Vedic by the abon 
gines on whom it was forced by ihcir masters but as mfluenc 
mg the racial character and the speech capacity and habits of 
tbe Aryan Tribes ’ The earliest result of this process in the east 
can be recognised in Pali Hisioncal evidence will strongly 
support the view that P^i is an eastern diaVct ( We do not 
refer to the written Pah of the Buddhist Canons ) The eastern 
longs encouraged and patronised the claim of P^ili and kindred 
dialects to literary distinction The official language of the 
greatest eastern religion viz Buddhism, is Pali The language 
of the Asokan Inscriptions is more or lesa a dia'ect akin to 
Pall Thus whilst in the Middle Country the ancient Vedic 
dialect was trimmed and forged under the Pnestly regime 
into what la known in its later form as Classical Sanskrit, 
the same Vedic dialects developed m the east under different 
circumstances, into Pali or a dialect akin to it, and later under 
the patronage of the grandson of the Sudra adventurer Chandra* 
gupta Maurya made its way into literature Different in origin, 
Classical Sansknt and literary Pah flourished side by side Tlie 
one traces the social outlook cf the Priest class, the other nar 
rates the social history of the Ksatnyas one worships God 
thrbugh the Brahmin, the other glonfie® God through the King. 

i Classical Sanskrit Literature p 10 cf also " 

Wilson Philological Lectures, p 87 
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one is oligarchic and the other a democratic literature. Clas; 
cal Sanskrit is pedantic while Pali is popular.' This slate 
simultaneous de-^'elopment continued upto the dawn of our er 

14. Renaissance: The Neo-Sanskrit 

The closing years of the 4th Century B. C. witnesse 
the rise of a great Empire in the east. Chandragupta, an at 
venturer of the Mora tribes and the founder of the Maurj 
Empire, though assisted by a great Brahmin, Visnus^arman ( 
Kautalya, was by no means a favoured child of the orlhodD: 
Hindus.^ Forty ^years later his grandson, the Great Asok: 
openly sympathised with Buddhism and undertook missionar 
work on its behalf. Like all other preachers and follo^ve; 
of Buddhism, Asoka adopted the dialect of the people as th 
medium of his royal edicts. There are, however, ’difference 
in phonetics and morphology between Pali and the languag 
of the Asokan Inscriptions. This was inevitable as the Inscrif 
tional style utilised the various actually spoken dialects c 
the different Provinces while Pali had already attained literar 
distinction. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that tli 
Asokan language forms a natural link between tlie Pali an 
the Prakrt stages. The different versions of the edicts, i 
they do differ among themselves, differ only on the phoneb'i 
side; the morphology is practically the same. It should b( 

1. Cf. "There must have been two great streams of Tradition 
Ksatriya Tradition and Brahmanic Tradition. ..The very fact that 
Vedic literature deals almost exclusively with Brahmanic thought 
and action implies there must have been n body of. another Tradi- 
tion dealing with the Ksatriyas and the great part they played dur- 
ing the conquest and the political life that was the outcome of it." 

( Pargiter. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 6). 

2. In the discussion following the term ** Hindu " is used;not 
in the modern sense but as denoting only the votaries of sacrifice 
and other Vedic rites as opposed to Buddhists or Jains. It is by no 
means an accurate term. An anachronism at this stage, the term 
“ Hindu ” is employed only for thc_sake of convenience. — Author, 
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noted, however, that for the first time in history, a large part 
India came under the sway of one paramount power; from 
now on therefore, a process of mutual influence and borrowing 
starts on a larger ■“cale and has continued ever since 

But the spread of Buddhism could not be either unpro- 
vocative or unchallenged ' Tlie Hindus, long complacent in 
their dogmatic supenonty. woke up at last from their ritualistic 
stupor It is true that Vedic writings were criticised by the 
Upaniiads even before the time of Pnnce Gotama. but 
Buddhism had gone dangerously further in successfully bnng- 
ing the Vedic doctrines into contempt and ridicule So the 
Hindus. 1 c. the followers of the Vedic ntes, determined to 
nse, and nse with one coiee T^ey saw, to their discredit, that 
preaching had never been in their line and this drawback, for 
the time being, they set to correct The campaign m this 
revival of Vedic doctrines (that ultimately assumed the form 
nowknovm under the term “Hinduism ) opened, as was 
natural, not with any philosophic expositions but with popular 
story books In ancient ballads and hero songs a nucleus was 
found on which the new edifice was to be built The two 
epics are the best illustrations of this manosuvre Maha 
bharata, for example, may be said to be the Encyclopaedia of 
this Renaissance In a work pretending to narrate in popular 
style the history of the Bharata ( i « Kuru not Pandava ) tnbes 
and princes every legend current, every school of philosophy 
and every nte of the Vedic school was exposed, explained 
and defended, as i/ casaallyl The new religious fervour thus 
created helped, in its turn to revive the study of the literary 
dialect of the Madhya Desa os all the religious, doctnnaire 
and philosophical works of this school were written in that 
dialect How far this attempt to revive Sansknt succeeded. 

I Cf e Q the view that the S iinge dynasty whi 
succeeded the Maurya dynasty was a M 

Buddhism by Pus yarattrajthe ** * 

Maurya King 
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_ can be judged from the fact that for the first time in its careei 
Sanskrit was employed for secular purposes in the Inscriptions 
of the first Gintuiy’ A. D. 

But unlike Pali and other dialects, Sanskrit could no! 
descend right to the masses. Confined as it was, for a lonj 
lime, to literary purposes and doctrinaire literature, its scope 
was limited nnd its form fixed. It had an insular develop 
ment nnd a ” next-worldly ’* outlook. 

15. "Prakrit” and “ Prakritisms ” 

But there were some essential factors to show that the 
revival of Sanskrit had not cnb' to be artificial but un-endur- 
ing. The spoken dialects by this time were not onb' many 
but cac/i had a lon^ and individual development. The differ- 
ence between a literary language and a spoken dialect con- 
sists in that the latter is more liable to changes both phonetic 
and morphological. Though the spoken form of a dialect is 
precluded by' its very nature from being employed for literary 
purposes, it is a commonplace that " colloquisms ” are not 
only usual but inevitable in literature. The revival of Sanskrit, 
it must be admitted, created a wider gulf between the spoken 
and the written medium. But by the 6th Century A. D. 

changes in the former ( i. e. spoken ) dialect seem to have 
been so assimilated, so consolidated, so accepted and re- 
cognised as to be introduced into the literary domain. It would 
be surprising if Sanskrit were not to be influenced by the 
spoken dialects: and that influence can be clearly detected in 
what are commonly called as the “ Prakritisms. ” Prakrt, it 
is true, has no vast literature to be compared with that in 
Sanskrit. But this lack of literature is due to the artificial 
and deliberate revival of Sanskrit — the vehicle of sacred 
thoughts. That with the march of the times and the advance 
of the society Sanskrit found itself out of time and out of tune 
became evident as soon as the patronising protection of the 
Gupta Kings ( 4th and 5lh Century A. D.) vanished; and that 
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Sanskrit was deficient in expressing new turns and new ideas 
could be seen from the Prahniutns therein Incidentally an 
analytic study of all the Proknltsms in this Neo Sanskrit 
would be of great interest Now on Sanskrit ivas more a 
fashion than a force 

As to the dialects, by the 6lh Century A. D the pro 
mises of the different \ersions of the Asokan Inscriptions 
were fulfilled. There were now specific dialects, recognised 
under different names as different Prakrts. Why^were they 
called Prakrts? The word Prakrt mean® ‘ Primary or 
Basic . It would be reasonable to hold that at the time 
these dialects were recognised as Prakrts they had already a 
literary tradition. We refer to a language as an actuality only 
in relation to its literary asfiecl, In this case one would be 
justified to go further and assert that when the Apabhram&a 
, forms of dialects were m colloquial vogue those employed 
m literature which must, of a necessity, sound a little more 
archaic, were designated as Pr^rts that is to say, the liter 
ary form was rightly or ( what is more likely ) wrongly 
supposed to be the “ pnmary or ** basic ( prakrt from pro* 
i&rfi, ongm nature ) form of the spc^en dialects This \iew 
gams in strength from the fact that the few samples of the 
vanous Prakrts obtaining in Sansknl plays etc , are types of 
fixed or literary dialects ’ A colloquial dia'ecl needs de- 
cades to get into literature and when at last it does get m 
It 13 only to find out that it has long ceased to be colloquial. 
That 13 the history of the Prakrts which hn\'e a probable 
develo pment about seven cenhines, tiz from the htst 
century B C. to the sixth century AD it is about the sixth 
century A. D that we ha\e the first grammjif of the Pratrts. 

fr may hs ss a prmcipJr? a 

Sled grommor is thejirsl signal of the decay of a dialect 

I Cf Ueames Comparative Craraiaar of ’ 
gvages of India, Vol I. p. 21. 
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16. The Prakrits 

Before coming to the discussion of the Apabhrams’as \v? 
might better record in brief the various Prakrts. Taking in!? 
consideration only the literary Prakrts we have six of them; 
vis. Mah^astrl (M.), Sauraseni (S/), Magadhi(Mgd.)i Ardlia- 
Magadlii (A. M.), Jain Maharastrl (J. M.) and Jain S’auraseni 
( J. S’. ). Of these the first three might be termal 
“ dramatic ' Prakrts to distinguish them from the other three 
which, as they have been mainly employed by the Jains in 
their canonical literature, may be called the Canon Prakrts. 

Of the six M. is the Pr^rt par excellence. The Prahrt 
grammarians treat elaborately only this Prakrt, dismissing tb 
others, after noting a few peculiarities, v\nth the remark 
e. “other rvise everything the same as in Maharastri. 
In an ofl-quoled line the rhetorician Dandin speaks of M. at 

Rfroerw ^ nrfd t%|: i 

In the dramatic literature ladies speaking S’auraseni sing ii 
Maharastri. M. is essentially a lyrical dialect. Prakrt epics 
like Gaudavaho are written in this dialect. S’., on the other 
hand, is the Prakrt of the Madhya Des’a. It is nearest t? 
classical Sanskrit. Hence, in dramatic literature, we find i! 
employed bs^ cultured but illiterate characters: e. g. the ladiei 
of the upper class or the Brahmin fool. In one instance only, 
in the Karpura -manjari, even the king speaks in S’. As oppos- 
ed to both M. and S’., Magadhi is a dialect employed by thf 
low-caste people. It is distinctly a Pr^rt of the east. 

In contrast to the above stand the Jain Prakrts, Tb 
dialect in which the oldest Jain Sutras were composed i^ 
known as Ardha-Magadhi. It is based on the dialect spoke.o 
between S’aurasena and Magadha ( about Oudh ). It is more 
independent of Sanski-it and has more traces of older grammar 
Like the Hindus the Jains too do not seem to use the collo- 
quial dialect for religious works; because the dialect of their 
non-canonical literature is different It is knonm as the Jain 
Maharastri and is used by the Jains of the S’vetambara school 
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rhe Digambaras had their own dialect As it resembles 
5*aurasent m some respects it has been conveniently termed 
33 Jam S’auraseni.' 

Like the dialects of the Asohan Inucriptions these various 
Prakrts, though much later m age. differ from the Vedic more 
m the phonetic than on the morphological or syntactical side. 
jThe phonetic changes in these dialects show that they were 
• ” ’ ' ' T life; this conclusion is amply 

• ^cal and syntactical vanalibns, 

...... .... -- ... u..w....r place. 

17. Conditions Changed 

The next convenient period is the Apabhramia stage, 
oughly speaking U extends ( m round figures ) from 60[)_ 
. I), to 1000 A. D. One broad feature of this penod i3 the 
istinst development of the various dia’ecU into the forms of 
le modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. The question of the 
j... . _tt u, j cujjed in another 

‘ ‘ ■ • • . digression in re- 

' India during this 

2nod. It 18 not only interesting but from our point of \new 
3th essential and illuminating. 

On the decline of the Gupta Empire in the 5th Centm^ 

. D, there arose no one, single sovereign to rule o\’er the 
hole of India True, Harja, in the middle of the 7th Centu’-v 
. D., built up an Empire. But Harsa’s domination was can- 
ned only to the northern part the country. Unlike As:^ 
larsa had been successfully challenged fcv a southern nval- 
ulakcsin II. The Empire of Har« tt’ss more a 
lan a national or institutional concern, ft tved and died vsi 
s founder. As a matter of fact it was itipossb’e. the ve?" 
nture of tlungs, that Harsa s thnssy would rnhs^ ^ 
mpirc. In imitation of the C-ortd As-^ Kmg S’ri 
ttempted to populanse BudJlafm hyp:»tT rr-.^g — - 

b For tKc flbflVg »iTT wm. fy 7 »..> J 

ralcfit Hand-book.— Autl> 9 '. 
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lie only showed that he was a good Buddhist but a bad states' 
man. Buddhism was a lost cause in India. Hinduism lial 
strongly re-asserted itself. Neither power nor fortune of an 
Empire could now be slaked on Buddhism. 

Har?a s Empire could not survive; other Empires 
would not arise. Owing to this fact viz. the absence of one 
paramount power, there was no more any one dialect — as, for 
•c.vample, the Magadhi in the days of Asoka — that could in- 
fluence, permeate and predominate. Even the once popular 
and powerful Maharastri and S’auraseni became negligible in 
tliis respect owing to the successful artificial revival of Sans- 
krit. Tlic result was inevitable. Under various petty kings 
the various dialects flourished independently. One outcome 
of diis process is rather important, People appear to have 
begun to write in the language of every-day life. If, on tk 
Ollier hand, the colloquial language had not been committed 
to writing, the term Apabhrams' a would most probably not ha 
arisen at all. On no other ground could that term be mo 
satisfactorily explained. Though language had to change, h 
changed, and had been changing, these changes do not seem 
have been noticed ( except by a few grammarians ). It v!i 
■only when two literary compositions — onein Prakri andtheoth 
in the then current dialect — Were placed side by side that tl 
extent of the changes was made visible. The older, the origin- 
was the Prakrt or the basic and the changed one was Ap 
bhrams'a i.e. corruption. Why should the modified form .be u: 
derstood as corrupted? It is rather curious; but only an app® 
•to human psychology and Hindu religion might answer sue 
mental process “,to commend the past and deprecate ih 
present.” Whatever that be, for the first time in Indian histor 
“provincialism” appears as a positive force during this period 
Thus ends the story. The period under review witnesss 
the culmination of the Aryan consolidation of India. Soffi 
' 2500 years ago the Vedic tribes invaded India. They were • 
virile race. They carried everything before them. The abor)? 
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I inhabitants of India they mostly scattered up the moun* 
ms. down the vaUcys, to the furthermcpt comers of the sub- 
mtment They came, conquered and colonised They deve* 
ped great religions, deep schools of philosophy, vast and 
jwerful empires and a great literature No foreigner could 
slurb them with success or impunity But now! It is an old, 
d story in India The invaders conquer the soil but only to 
e conquered themselves by that soil The Aryans m the old 
idia spread and scattered The more they spread, the more 
ley scattered the more they scattered, the more they were 
henated After 2000 years ^ve find them graded ( or degrad- 
d ) into classes, segregated into sects and combined into petty 
mgdoms We have no desire, much less any authonty, to tres* 
on tbe domain of the histonan, hvA these eiKVirtvstances, 

A e would conclude, changed the course of linguistic deve* 
opment The vanous dialects were now established firm and 
ndependent, the mutual differences became far greater than- 
at any other penod Psli the Asokan dialects and the vanous 
PrSkrts differed among themselves mostly m phonetic respects 
But from the Apahhramoa period mutual vanance extended 
to morphology and syntax as well It is a matter of every-day 
expenence that a Marathi speaking roan cannot understand 
his Bengali brother, nor can a Bengali follow a Sindhi speaker *• 
There were, in this penod, fresh factors to accelerate such a 
process As the period opens foreign conquerors are knocking 
at the gates of India, impatient to disturb the peace of the long- 
settled Aryans and to impose iheir rule, religion and language.’ 

1 Contrast m till# connexion tli« case o{ Skr plays where not 
only Skt and Pkt were freely employed but different Pkts were 
used by different characters If these plays were staged, which 
must have been a probability, we hare to presume not that there was 
an audience ol polyglots but that the various dialects were still so 
close as to be understood by an average citizen 
1 2 Sindhi IS an apt illustration m this respect It uses the 

Arabic scripts and abounds in Persian words, itself being an Indo- 

Aryan dialect 
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18 . Scope of Comparative Grammeir 

But in spite of ali the different influences they have unde: 
gone, in spite of the long duration of their separate existence 
in spile of the difference in the scope, the extent, the natim 
■and even the genius of their literature, it will not he hard t; 
see that these dialects are closely related; that, as a matter d 
fact, their ultimate source is one and the same. For, hoW' 
■ever vast a literature a language may develop, its essence, h 
-soul, its raison d etre does not consist in written words. Writs 
a thought, it is dead; write a language, it is dead. The iivinj 
language is the spoken language, the language of ererf-is] 
life, the language that serves the bare, ordinary essentials d 
man. It is such a language that forms "the continuity of mas 
with man in space and time, the intellectual money of Societ}'. 
Literature is not so important to a writer of Comparative Gran? 
mar. He may cite it in support of his 'conclusions. Litera- 
ture is a book of reference to him while the spoken language 
is his original material. 

Comparative Grammar would be valuable even if it could 
only solve the puzzle of linguistic development. Bat its scoF« 
is not really so limited. It complements and supplemen's 
other Sciences. It helps us to reconstruct the past and to £1 
in many a gap in history. The path of the adventures of 
Early Man, his habits and his thoughts, his place in and fc 
relation to Nature-such and such-like problems are to be soh 
ed before an accurate history of the past could be made 
source of inspiration for the future. Architecture, ArchaeoiogJ 
Anthropology, Numismatics or Sculpture-these are some cf tf 
contributory Sciences in this problem; and lilcewise Compar 
-tive Grammar loo has a claim to stand shoulder to should 
^vith other honest labourers in the field. 



PART II. GROWTH OF LANGUAGE 
( A ) Internal or Structural Study 
19 How Sounds Are Produced 


In the foregoing sections we made an attempt to follow 
le course of language along historical lines. From this ex- 
•mal aspect of linguistic development, we shill now turn to 
le internal or structural From this point of view Language 
lay be defined as a system of articulate sounds or, to he more 
ccurate, a system of groups of articulate sounds “ In the 
ToducUon of these articulate sounds, * says Dr. Gjies," the 


hief factors are the larynx, the cavities of the mouth and the 
^ . 1 palate. The larynx is a 

the wind pipe. The upper 


Jc of the mouth Across 


111. uiiuuie ui iiii» uux two tolas or roucuous membrane stretch 
owards the centre line from the sides, to which they are at- 
ached- In the centre a slit is left between them- The folds of 
aembrane are the vocal chords, the sht which is left between 
hem 13 the ilattis, "When these chords are tightened by the 
ebon of the muscles, they project farther towards ihe centre 
me than at other times, and in this tense condition voice is 
iroduced by the air flowing across their edges, which have 
seen brought parallel to each other, and dius causing them to 
nbrate ’ ' 


} Sounds of different variety, length, depth etc are the 
results of these vibrations But the primary classification of 
hese sounds is into consonants and vowels, i e into those m 
he production of which the passage of the air is obstructed 
md those where it is not. A vowel has been defined as “ a 
oiced sound accompanied by a free passage of air th 


1 A Short Manual of Comparative Philology p. f’ 
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tKe moiilh, and not producing audible friction. ’* ( English 
Phonetics by Daniel Jones ).’ In the case of consonants 
the friction is audible. There are, however, certain sounds in 
the production of which occlusion ( i. e. friction ) is so slight 
that these sounds could be described neither as. consonants nor 
as vowels. They are semi-stops ( stop = consonant ), so to say, 
and are usually termed semi-vowels. This fact, by the way, 
shows, as Prof. Vendryes says, that the difference between 
vowels and consonants is a difference that becomes apparent 
only in the extremes. 

20, The Occlusives or Stops 

Occlusion or obstruction to the passage of air is effects 
with the aid of the lips, the tongue or the teeth etc. When tl 
current of breath is obstructed by bringing into action the lip 
the resulting sounds — like p, h, etc.-would be labials. Whf 
the teeth take a prominent part in the occlusion dentals ai 
produced. The Sanskrit sounds t, d, etc. are examples of tl 
dentals. It would be easy to notice a certain difference he 
ween the labial and the dental occlusion. The former takf 
place in one and only one position, that is to say, no occlusio 
by the lips is possible except by closing them together: whil 
in the case of the dental occlusion the point of contact of tli 
tip of the tongue and the teeth can, and does, shift to mor 
than one place. This fact explains why labial sounds like p, 1 
etc. are the same in almost all the languages. As to the dents 
stops there is a variety. If the tongue touches the teeth in-bet 
ween them dental sounds like Sanskrit or French t, d, result 
if the tongue is bent down the hollow of the teeth ( which i 
called the alveole ), sounds like that of t in English word 
like ” the or that ” or of th in words like “ thin, thick " etc. ar 
produced; and when the tip of the tongue is pressed bad 
wards against the upper part of the teeth, Sanskrit sounds lib 
t, d etc. are produced. These lat ter are c alled cerebrals. 

1. Quoted by Dr. Sidheswar Varjna. p. 58, 
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Likewse is (here a possibility of vanety with the veWor 
guttural sounds. If the occlusion occurs a IiVtle^fur^er ^ck 
0 tbe moutK^utturals proper i. e. sounds like Sansknt k , g, 
are produced, -when hot^’e\er, the occlusion takes place 
the front part the resulpog sounds would be those like Skt 
>r s These latter are called palatals It is necessary to 
ini out here that besides those noted above there is nothing 
preclude the esastence of numerous intermediary places of 
ntactor occlusion Those mentioned are the ones with 
Sich we are immediately concerned 
We have noted above that the vocal chords vibrate in the 
■oduchon of these sounds. Different sounds may be pro* 
jeed as this vibration is slack or tense When the vibration 
slack sounds like S t p etc. are produced These are 
rmed hreatked or onoojwd stops When the vibration is 
j»o the vocal chords are brought quite close to each olher, 
•educing sounds like g, d, J> etc These, in contrast, are the 
K«d stops Ancient Indian grammarians have already 
lUced this difference They distinguished them as hard fun 
jiced ) or soft ( voiced ) Wf»K ’ 


21 Duratsvea 

Ut US com.<lor a me V,W the ecoUon ,s tetlhercW 

irieiky For no moment would the passage of am m t 

k oompletel. stopped f 

.JKnmgforthe passage of air In wirK rw*-.. . ^ 

t^junds produced could more apUy be descnUd”^W^^ 
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ihc mouth, and not producing audible friction. ” ( English 
Phonetics by Daniel Jones ).’ In the case of consonants 
the friction is audible. There are, however, certain sounds in 
the production of which occlusion ( i. c. friction ) is so slight 
that tliesc sounds could be described neither as. consonants nor 
as vowels. They are semi-stops ( stop = consonant), so to say, 
and are usually termed semi-vowels. This fact, by the way, 
shows, as Prof. Vendrycs says, that the difference between 
vowels and consonants is a difference that becomes apparent 
only in the extremes. 

20. The Occlusives or Stops 

Occlusion or obstruction to the passage of air is effected 
with the aid of the lips, the tongue or the teeth etc. When the 
current of breath is obstructed by bringing into action the lips, 
the resulting sounds — like p, b, etc.-would be labials. When 
the teeth take a prominent part in the occlusion dentals are 
produced. The Sanskrit sounds t, d, etc. are examples of the 
dentals. It would be easy to notice a certain difference bet- 
ween the labial and the dental occlusion. The former takes 
place in one and only one position, that is to say, no occlusion 
by the lips is possible except by closing them together; while 
in the case of the dental occlusion the point of contact of the 
tip of the tongue and the teeth can, and does, shift to more 
than one place. This fact explains why labial sounds like p, 
etc. are the same in almost all the languages. As to the dental 
stops there is a variety. If the tongue touches the teeth in-bet- 
ween them dental sounds like Sanskrit or French t, d, result; 
if the tongue is bent down the hollow of the teeth ( which is 
called the alveole ), sounds like that of i in English words 
like “ the or that " or of th in words like " thin, thick ' etc. are 
produced; and when the tip of the tongue is pressed back- 
wards against the upper part of the teeth, Sanskrit sounds like; 
1, d etc. are produced. These latter are c alled cerebrals. 

1, Quoted by Dr. Sidbeswar Varma. p. 58. 
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Likewise is there a posahci^cc nrety with the n- 

th e guttural sou nds. If the occSn^nna ocears a little furthc^bn^ 
into the mouth gutturals peepers, t ssunds Lhe Sin^mt ^ > 
etc. are produced when, haw— rsr. ^ occlusion takes ph'*'' 
in the front part the restdars snaosis vrould be those like S- .. 
c or s TTiese latter are caEe^ petals. It is 'necessr— 
point out here that besides these noted abm e there i« 
to preclude the existence <£ ntmerous intermediary 
contact or occlusion. Those mentioned arc the r(~“^ ■» 
which we are immediately concerned. 

We ha\e noted abo« that the TOcal chord t-"—- ~ 
production of these sounds. Different soisis> " 

duced as this «hralion is slack or tense Whs- *• — 

IS slack, sounds like k t p etc. arc ■prxsr‘^ 
termed hreaihei or ufloorecd stops. Vas- 
tense the vocal chords are brought qstf r.?" 
producing sounds like g, d. 3 etc. These 
Uoiced stops Ancient Indian jaansrec:’' 
noticed this difference They , 


voiced ) or soft ( voiced ) Wrr: ermr *r"- 2 r* 
examp’e m Sanskrit, there a 
gust of breath m produccig 
we now recognise m they 
Corresponding to the strp' tnsjc 
^ ih ph etc. or voiced 13a- f ~ 

r/ ^ 


Let us cotads-z-sar *5 
nor jerky Fee co cajg r 
a case be 

opening fwt^ *- s’ 
sounds pRjdoadsaB. sr'^ 
than stoijn m ^ 

etc. There s asamr jsspii^f 
|brcallij rcTfsHf 
1 S.IA.LS 


r-— ^ upto 

troduced, 
easured and 
"Me) 
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Besides, the semi-occlusion could take place in any position, 
by means of the lips, the teeth, the tongue etc. As a result, 
for every stop, voiced or unvoiced, aspirate or un -aspirated, 
velar or palatal or labial or dental etc., we have a correspond- 
ing spirant. Thus, the English / is dento-labial, s dental, 
Sanskrit s' and s palatal and cerebral respectively, ch (.v) in 
the German word Buck velar and so on. 

Occlusion in the case of spirants is weaker than in the 
slops mentioned above; in the production of certain sounds, 
however, it is still weaker. Such are the sounds y and w, for 
example. These are the semi-vowels referred to above. Of 
course, one would be justified to term them “semi-consonants " 
as well. We shall see later on how easily y and w merge 
into vowels, especially as the second element in diphthongs. 

With vowels there is no occlusion at all. They are classi- 
fied as velar, labial or palatal according as the current of 
breath is forced out from the back of the mouth, through the 
lips, or from against the roof or palate. 

It has been presumed so far that in the production of all 
the sounds described above, the nasal passage would remain 
closed. But when a certain portion of the air is let out through 
the nose, nasals are produced. The nasal passage could be 
kept open during the production of any sound. There could 
be nasal vowels as well as nasal stops of each and every 
variety mentioned above. 

22. Length 

Besides that of voice, occlusion and nasality, both voAvels 
and consonants admit of a difference of length. Roughly 
speaking any sound is considered long if, in producing it, com- 
paratively more time s required than usual. So vowels and 
consonants can be distinguished as short or long. Vowels like 
< 7 , 7 , or u are long corresponding to short vowels a, i, u etc. 
Similarly a double consonant would be the corresponding long 
form of a single consonant. It ■would be observed that com* 
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paratj\ely more effort ( I e. time ) is required to pronounce 
kk than k The condition of duplication is essential as it ex* 
eludes consonantal groups lihe kl. Ip etc. \vhich could not be a 
long form of any corresponding short consonant kt and kk 
are different In kl, for example, the point of occlusion is not 
one, It IS shifted from one to another place, that is to say, the 
“ localitj’ ’ of rmplosion (as tis the implosive sound in the 
group kt ) and the " locality of the explosion ( as t is the 
soiind exploded ) are different But m pronouncing kk, on 
the other hand, the occlusion is retained in the same place as, 
but for a longer time than, that of single k. This distinction 
m the length t\as recognised as early as the vedte dialects. 

23 Groups of Sounds or Phonemes 

Language consists not of mere sounds but groups csf 
sounds or of svhat are called the phonemes. “ A phoneme is 
a group of sounds v/hich arc related m character and arc such 
that no one of them ever occurs in the same position as any 
other in connected speech m a particular language ’’ And 
further a language, as ProA Vendryes remarks, is ccnshluted 
not by isolated phonemes but by a sjstem of phonemes. It 
seems, therefore, more than luslifiabV to assert that for our 
purpose not only an analytical but a synthetical study of 
sounds IS essential. 

The Syllable 

The syllabic is the earliest recognised group of sounds 
There is evidence in the oldest literature which goes to prove 
that syllable is earlier than word As o matter of fact, upt« 
the time the ar^ of writing was first known or introduced, 
syllable was the only unit in which sounds w ere measured and 
grouped (Note the Skt word “matrii. measure for a syllable). 
The different metres of the Vedic hymns depend for their 
cadence, length etc not on a number olletiers (or words, as is 
usual in later poetry ) but entirely on the number of syllables 
I BuHetm d{ the School o{ Oriental StudiM. 
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Though the syllable has thus been recognised from the 
earliest times, our conception of a syllable differs consider- 
ably from that of our ancestors. The difference, essential as it 
is, may belter be brought out by a concrete illustration, A 
sound -group like AKA, e. consists, according to both the 
old and the modern conceptions, of two syllables. But in ex- 
plaining where the first syllable ends and the second begins 
the ancient and the modern grammarians part ways. Accord- 
ing to the former .(4-is the first and —KA the second syllable. 
But no\v \ve Imow that the pronunciation of a stop like K con- 
sists of two distinctly discernible stages-thatof implosion when 
the breath is held in and that of explosion when the breath is 
let out. This conception of an implosive and an explosive K 
sound leads to the conclusion that both these sounds cannot 
form one and the same syllable. The better and more rea- 
sonable explanation would be that the sound-group AKA con- 
sists of two syllables vis. AK^-and-K^A where K’ represents 
the implosion and K^ the explosion of the sound K. We would 
then be in a position to say that an implosion ends’ one and 
an explosion begins another syllable. From this point of view 
Prof. Meillet defines syllable as “ la tranche comprise entre 
deux termes extremes des movements d'ouverture et de fer- 
meture. ” ( p. 97 ), 

24. Word or Phrase 

It was maintained at the very opening of this work that 
Language was nothing if it did not convey impressions. A 
particular image is formed in the brain which is' expressed or 
made -visible by a “ verbal image ” so to say. A verbal 
image is an external counterpart of an internal impression. 
The latter might be said to be conveyed, communicated, 
translated or expressed through the former. The form, how- 
ever, under which the verbal image is expressed, perceived and 
understood, is the sound-groups known as words or phrases. 
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Unlike ihe s> liable, a word, though a group of s> liable?, 
cannot be phonetically defined Of a syllable it could be 
said that implosion ended one and explosion commenced 
another syllable It cannot lihewsc be laid dowm ^vhere 
a word begins or where a word ends. There are, howe\er, 
certain features which mark the end of a word. For example, 
a sound at the final of a word undergoes a peculiar phonetic 
treatment; it de\elop3 in a different vray than the same sound 
in the body of a word It is ea<iy to see the reason The final 
part is usually the weakest part of the word. In Sansknt, for 
example ( as will be shown later ), a stop at the end has not the 
same pronunciation ( or articulation ) that it has in between the 
■body of a word The old grammanans tell us that the final 
ones, in such cases, are 4'lf^ t e “cncxploded Besides, in 
dialects like the Vedic and the Greek, the final of a word 
carries the caesura In Sansknt again the Somdhi rules affect 
the final of a word Ne\ertheles8 o word can only be defined 
with precision m Us morphological limitations, phonetically, 
besides carrying an accent, a word has no limitations. 

25. “ Morphemes ’* aod ** Semantemes " 

Such a word or phrase plaj^s a dual role. On the one 
hand it represents an idea and on the other'll indicates the rela 
tion between \*anous ideas Thus in an example like ^ ’TTtR 
{Ramah fMmyam pihaii) the woids TR , and 

represent, firstly, the different ideas of *’ a particular person, 
water, and dnnking respectnely. and secondly, by the \eiy 
( grammatical } form are indicated the relations of the three 
words with each other. These two different roles of a word 
are known as semasiolo^ieal and morphological, and their s'ludy 
as Semantics and Morphology rcspectnely Semantics deals 
with Words when they express an idea and Morphology when 
they indicate the relation between those different ideas. 
Words expiessmg the Tclatvon between ’ ^ 

known as “ Morphemes " and words when 
Ideas are " Semantemes 
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(B) Indo-Eurcpean Phonology 
26. Phonetics 

Nov.- that \s-e have gone over, ho-.\-ever hriefiy. the gene- 
ral principles of phonetics, it v.-ould he possible to give an 
catlir.e of the phonology- of the primitive 1. E. dialect A know- 
ledge of the latter is quite essential for a detailed study of the 
Indo-Arj-an languages. It is as important as the background 
of geographical knowledge tor a study of historv". 

It has been mentioned above that the pnmili-'e I. E. dia- 
lect ^vas only h^'pcthetical. We know no more abo-at its origin 
or structure than ^’.-hat could be reconstructed by a coir.pa' 
rative study of the earliest kno^\-n dialects of this branch. 

These dialects are the eight mentioned above. It is not to 
be expected that any single one of them co’ald claim, to the 
exclusion of the others, to represent the primitive dialect with 
more honesty- or in g.'-eater details.* 

27. Consonants 

The I. E. had a series ot labials and a series of dentals 
and these sounds— ^^■ith a few exceptions — ^have been faith- 
f-clly represented hy the \-ario-J5 dialects as the following 
examnles 'kvill show; 

I. E. *p. 

Skt. pa ah ( trm: ), Gk. Poiis; Lat. Po:is; Lith. pai{i')s. 

Skt at): (3TfT): Aves. aip:: Gk. e'pi. 

I. R *h. 

Skt. pib^mi ( R^TR): Lat. biho: O. Ir. ibim. 

I. E *bh.^ 

Skt bhamm: (tITITO); .Aves. barami; Arm. herein: 

Gk. /ero; Lat. fero. 

1. In the follow-iug pages sounds, forms or words -which are 
not kno'.^-n to have existed i. e. ivhich are only hypothetical, are 
marked with an asterisk. 
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I E.*t 

Skt ) Gk ires Lat tres 

I E 

Skt da mah ( W ) Gk. domos LaU domas Slav doma 

Skt pac/am ("ITW ) Gk. porfa Lat pedem 
1 E.*dh 

Ski dh^mah ( ^ ) Gk thumbs Lat famas 

O Slav dyma. 

Skt radhtra ( ) Gk € ruthros Lat, ruber etc 

It might be mentioned m this connection that no I E 
dialect distinguishes any unvoiced aspirate from the corres* 
ponding unvoiced un aspirate i c corresponding to p i etc 
there are no ph th etc Sanskrit is the only exception m this 
respect but even Sanskrit does not represent these unvoiced 
aspirates with any frequency ph ih etc are not as common 
in Sanskrit as bh dh etc In Avestic as m Greek there are 
spirants / p x equivalent to Sanskrit ph th hh eg 

Ski kakhati to laugh Aves xaxan 

Skt phatkara ( HfRtT ) Gk. fusa etc 
The Velars 

Unlike the labials and the dentals* the 1 £. velars have 
not been represented with any uniformity As a matter of 
fact two distinct developments could be detected in the case 
of I E. velars *G’^ctc In one group ihereis the >*'saimd 
present with the result that Latin for example has qa for 
In the other group I E etc. have become simple 

guttural*. In Sanskrit itself there is a two fold development 
of such simple gutturals The Sansknt treatment of 
etc depends on the following vowel These I E. velars are 
represented in Sansknt by gutturals except before onginal 
palatal \x»wels where they become palatal sounds c j etc. 
Examples 

Skt rekah ), Gk fmpos Skt nna ' '' f 

hnquo hut Gk. leJoipe Ski nreca 

Lat quid Gk ti but Sit cid 
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These Sanskrit palatal sounds should not, however, be 
confused with the original series of palatals in the I. E. These 
Inner ( denoted as *k\ etc. ) become in Sanskrit corres- 
ponding palatal sibilants. Thus I, E. *^’>Sht. s', I. E. 
^A>‘>skt. /, I. E. ^>7,>SkL *c’/, etc. 

Example* 

GIc. hlulos', Lat. (in-)-c/;7/«, but Skt. s'rutah (gW;). 

. • Gk- kttnO-s, but Skt. s’vna-h ( igT: ) etc. 

28. Sibilants 

If the I. E. is rich in stops or consonants as described 
above, it is c.vtremely poor in continuants or fricatives. As 
a matter of fact there is only one such phoneme, the sibilant 
iS. Its treatment, however, in the various dialects is compli- 
cated enough; it varies according to the position of S itself 
or according to the preceding and following sounds. 

1. Initially I. E. *s is presen-ed except in the Iranian, 
Armenian, Greek and Brittanic dialects where it becomes 
h. c. g. 

Skt. sanah ( ) “old”, Lith. senas, Lat. senex, Goth, 

einista ( ' oldest ’ ), but Arm. lun etc. 

2. In certain positions it is preserved in all languages, 
especially between original *e and *i. e. g. 

Skt. Ufls/e, (^^), "he dresses 'himself, ” Aves. vaste, 

Gk.festai, Lat. uestis, 

3. In other positions I. E. *s has undergone different 
changes. It is interesting to note in this connection that these 
changes spread over a contiguous area eastwards. Thus 
after k in Sanskrit ( Indo-Iranian ), Slavonic and Armenian; 
after k, i and u in Sanskrit ( Indo-Iranian ) and Slavonic; and 
after k, r, i and u in Sanskrit ( Indo-Iranian ) alone, original 
*s becomes s, and this latter again changes to s in Sanskrit, 

Skt. vaksyam “I shall speak’ , Aves. vaxsya. 

Skt. trsyati “he is thirsty”, Lith, tirs-ias etc. 
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(4) In front of \oiced sounds *5 becomes voiced r e *c. 
This *z, in its turn, becomes *s under the same circumstances 
as *s becomes *s In Sansknt this *s changes to *z, but is 
lost at the end of a word and also in the middle of a word in 
front of a \oiced stop But though lost, it leaves its trace on 
the preceding %oweP • 


29 Cerebrals 

So far not a word has been said about the cerebrals and 
this for the simple reason that Indo-European dialects show 
no traces of any original cerebrals Even at the present lime, 
in the entire I E. family, the existence of the cerebrals is a 
dislmcUve charactenstic of only the Indo Aryan languages 
Though the modem Norwegian has a t sound it is found only 
after a r sound In no other 1 £. language is there any real 
or independent cerebral, ll,is not found freely in Sanskrit 
itself where cerebrals mostly occur in certain positions as e ^ , 
after a etc 

An Explanation (?) 

We have seenabo\e how the I E. *5 became s m Sansknt 
In the light of this fact cerebrals in the Sansknt have been ex- 
plained as follows 

' The change of s (and z) to sA-sounds (t e v z ) after 
the sonants i u r and the consonant k goes back probably to a 
\ dialectical vanation within the 1 E. itself and certainly to the 
penod of the Indo Iranian community 

1 The following example will make ihe pout e'ear Take 
the Skt root be seated The weak stem of this root 

should be ^Sasd-on the analogy of papt (qo^from the root pat 
(ifgr) ‘ to fall ( as in the Vedic perfect } As a matter of fact we 
have not *Sasd~t but *$ed The explsoatioa is this Tbe„l E 
form would be *S48d- *S infront of would change to 
Indo>Iraman form would be *Sttd- In Saniknt the *» 
but not before It has lengthened the previous ' 
us the Ski weak stem Sed- 
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" In Sanskrit, between vowels, these sounds appearing as 
s were distinguished from the descendants of the I. E. palatal 
stops— s 7 A — but before stops both developed in the same 
way vie, as s (and * 2 ). An I. E. dental immediately following 
these sounds became in Sanskrit a corresponding cerebral uii, 
( fA d or dA ( 5 3 S' 5 ). Of the groups thus formed st and st/t 
remeiined in Sanskrit while *zd and *zdh became d and dh 
with the lengthening of a preceding short vowel other than r. 

‘‘ Further n, if preceded in the same word ( or word- 
group) by s or r, whether, immediately or at a distance, provid- 
ed no sound involving articulation with tongue-tip intervened, 
became n. 

“ Lastly, s ( and *z ) preceding stops other than dentals, 
preceding s and probably finally became i ( and d ).’’’ 

Thus could be accounted for the Sanskrit t th d dh and n 
( 3 3 3' 3 nr ). The fact that in Sanskrit initial cerebrals are 
few and far between lends a further support to the above 
suggested origin ( or explanation ) of those cerebrals. 

30. Sonants y v r I m and n 

The I. E. is as rich in sonants as it is complicated in theii 
treatment. But, for our purpose, a summary of Pro/. Meillet s’ 
lucid discussion would be sufficient. 

On the whole four different treatments of the I. E. sonants 
could be discerned according to the position thej' occupy in the 
body of a word ; in any case, they are either vowels or conso- 
nants. 

( 1 ) As consonants they stand 

(a) at the initial of a word before a vowel or another 
consonant, e. g. 

Skt. yakri ( ), Lat. iccur, Aves. yakar^; 

Skt. vlrah ( CR: ), Aves. vlro, Lat. air', etc.; 

1. Prof. B. L. Turner. J. R. A. S. 1924. pp. 555 ft. 

2. Introduction a letude. comparatives des langues Indo-EurO’ 
peennes. pp. 76-96. 
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(6) beiween two \o\%eU e g 

Skt niman ( ). Lat nSm^^n, Gk enoma, etc 

* or (c) between n consonant proper and n NoNvel, c g 

Skt plavate ( 5?^ ), O Sla\ plosct'' 

Skt. madhya ( qp? ). Lot. medius etc. 

(2) Between n vowel ond n osnsonant ( proper or so 
nant ) the sonants sen.e ns fAe Kcond c/emcnf of a diphthong, 

e. J{ 

Gk eis«, Skt cfi ( ). Aves afjfi, 

Lat flugffien, Skt ojman ( ) 

Gk p/cmomi. Skt pla^oti (WWf^)'*p/ou’s>fl/», etc 

(3) Before another \owel sonants ore yotre/i, c g 

Skt pup/utc frpmon older *pupl'^ue 

Ir^such cases the sonant becomes reduced \owcl plus the 
consonantal elernenl it represents c g 

Gk. iios S:l (, Otqf ) Cf Vedic 
readasmart(i)ya (qf^ ) or mortoo ( *lfSq ) for the metre 
and (4) initially in front of a consonant or between two con 
sonants a sonant is treated as a voice/, c g Skt p/uJoh ('gH’), 
Skt s unah ( jrq ), Gk. iun6s etc. . 

31 Vowels 

For a long time the I E \owclswere supposed to have 
been fnitlifully preserved by Sanskrit (i e Indo Iranian branch) 
' only But it has now definitely been demonstrated that Greek 
and Latin are more faithful m prescTMng the IE *e *o *o 
while Sanskrit {and the Indo Iranian branch) confused the 
three original *e *o *a all m one a We have seen above 
bo\v in the treatment of the 1 E \elar3 Sanskrit shows traces 
of an earlier *e inasmuch as it changes the ongmal aclars into 
palatals before front vowels 
Examples — 

*c Skt sacofe Gk epefot Lat seguilur 

*0 Skt ralhah ( ) Aves ra^o Lat rota. ^ ’ 

*a Skt ojQmi { ) Aves. osunii Gk ago 
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That *e *0 *a had also a length can be seen from the 
following examples: - 

*e. Sht. ma ( IJT negative prohibitive particle ), Gk. me. . 

*0. Skt. danam ( ), Lat. donam. 

*a, Skt. mata ( *Jldf ), Gk. mater, Lat. mater, etc. 

There are, however, instances where for Sanskrit i Greek 
and Latin show an a, as in 

Skt. pita ( f^T ) , Gk. pater, Lat. pater, 

Skt. sthitah ( f^?T: ), Gk, states, etc. 

From such instances, an indeterminate sound is supposed 
to have existed in the ‘primitive I. E. This sound is denoted by 
This is quite distinct from *0 inasmuch as the latter is 
represented as a in the fndo-Iranian group. 

To sum up, primitive I. E. had vowels *c *o *at{ short 
^ind long) and sonants *v *'r */ *m *n which wore treated 
as vowels in certain positions and as consonants in certnin 
others: besides I. E, was rich in occlusives too inasmuch ns it 
possessed a velar, a palatal, a labial and a dental series: ^vhilc 
s was the only phoneme of continuant articulation. 

32. Morphology 

Sui*veying as we have done the sound system of the primi- 
tive I. E. dialect, we might as well go briefly over the nature 
of its sound-groups or ^vords: an analysis of these latter \vould ' 
be necessary before we close this part of our stud3". 

If we compare the words in a Sanskrit sentence wnlii those 
of an identical sentence in any of the modem Indo- Aryan 
languages the first thing that would strike us would Iw the 
peculiar “ complexity ” of the Sanskrit word. By "comple- 
xity ” is meant that feature of the Sanskrit word bj’ which it 
expresses the part plaj'cd by itself in a sentence by its very 
form and not as in anj’ modern vernacular by the position t 
occupies in a sentence. Thus a Sanskrit word like 
Ramam, is in itself sufficient to indicate the part it plays 
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HTespecti\0 of the position in which it is placed within the 
body of a sentence To put it in general terms a Sansknt word 
indicates its value (i e. the part it plays m a sentence) by a 
* mere change in its form. TTius we have different forms hhe 
' TW etc. to indicate its different relations with the 

^ other words in the sentence Moreover we notice m such forms 
that there is a constant clement (as TP? m the above example) 
and a vanable element This latter gives its value to the word 
This variable element that expresses the part played by the 
word (v:s the number the gender the case etc.) is called the 
termination or inflexion. The immutable element preceding 
the termination is the stem 

In the above instance the stem viz Rama, is a complete 
unit bj4 Itself But there are cases where the stem would 
admit of further analysis Take the Sansknt word Doiofom 
) a giver ( acc smg ) Here the termination is 
—am and the stem is datr(^) But this stem is itself 
composed of two parts viz da {v) expressing the idea of 
gmng and "Ir (^ ) the suffix Thus we find a word like 
dataram (^fclRR) reducible to three dements (1) the root dU- 
( ) (2) the suffix — lr~-{ ? ) lana (3) the termination -am 

( SIR ) where the root expresses the general sense the suffix, 
the exact value and the termination^ the part to be play ed 
of the word The value therefore of such an I E. word is 
said to be complex But the elements themselves are not 
detachable nor do they exist in isolation nor convey any 
sense by tbemselves 

The order of these elements loo is fixed os root suffix 
and termination The pecuhanty of the I E. word is that it 
contains only one root and one termination but a single word 
’ can contain an indefinite number of suffixes 

Root 


An I EL root has certain phcmetic restrict 
(fl) No I E. root begins and ends at 
an unaspirated stop Thus we can have 
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or *^cmhh.~ etc. A Slct. root like ^ad (Jl^-to speak, could only 
be a borrowing as it ends in, as ^v'cll as begins with, an un-as- 
pirated stop. ( It should be remembered that Sanskrit usually 
preserves original aspirates, though in case an original word 
has two aspirates Sanskrit reduces it to one ). 

f h) Roots beginning iviljj voiced aspirates do not end in 
unvoiced and P/cc versa. 

(c) No monosydlabic root ends with e: o: zero.’ 

Suffix 

An I. E. suffix is primary or secondary according as it is 
added to the root [as m s'rav-as or to the stem [as in 

aVoPcs-fOyaj. A'lorcover some suffixes are added only to 
particular stems, c. g. the suffix -/r to the root in e degree etc. 
( Sec section 34). 

Inflexion 

I. E. has two varieties of inflexions: {\) one for the verb 
and (2) one for the noun. These two have only one category 
in common vis. the number- singular, plural and dual. The 
verb, in its inflexion, indicates the person /. e. the speaker, the 
spoken to, or the spoken of. Noun inflexion indicates the case 
i. c. the relation of the noun with the various other words 
in the sentence. 


33. Accent 

Like root, suffix and termination, the I. E. accent also is a 
morphological element inasmuch as it fixes the value of a 
word in a sentence. In the Vedic hymns, every word, with a 
few exceptions, receives a tone. The place of the udatia (3?IrT}i 
as this tone is called, determines in many cases the character of 
and the part played by a word, as the following examples 
will show: — 

Skt hra'hman (35R0 a song Nomina Adionis 

Skt. brahman a priest Nomina Agentis 

1. See section 34 below. 
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Greek agrees m this respect with the Vedic to the extent 
of even the accented syllable, e g 

Skt vara b , Gk tomo s .. •«. Nomina Actionis 
Skt vard h ^ ^ Gk, iomo s . Nomma Ageniis 
Skt plavd /i , a boat, is, by the place of its accent a 
nomma agenlis while Greek has retained the nomma actionis 
p(6 03, navigation, from the same root as m Sansknt 

In the case of a Vedic verb the accent determines the 
character of the clause (i e idea) It may be noted that like 
accent, the absence oj accent too is a morphological element 
inasmuch as (in the Vedic, for example ) an unaccented verb 
denotes a pnncipal clause and an unaccented substantive, the 
vocative case. 


34 Vowel GradatioD * 

Like the accent and closely related to u, ablaut or vowel 
gradation plays an important part m I & morphology Besides 
the I E. the Semitic branch utilises vowel gradation and as it 
does so more freely than the former, it would bebetter, to have 
& clear idea of this phenomenon, to refer to some of its ex 
amples An Arabic root is cniitely characterised by its conso 
nants The vowels therein only serve to determine the gram 
matical function of the root as its form, its part to be played 
m a sentence and so on Thus the Arabic rooiqil, to kill, has 
a perfect (active) qatala. perfect (passive) qutila, imperfect 
(active) ya qtala, imperfect (passive) yu qatah and so on 
In all these forms the consonants remain the same viz qil 
while the vowels change according to the particular formation 

A similar phenomenon obtains in the 1 E. and it was re 
ferred to above as ablaut or vowel gradation The I E root is 
as well characterised by its consonants, i c. these latter do not 
change whatev er be the formation It is the vowels that indi 
cate the particular type of formation and heywjd that the I E 
vowels do not affect the root Though * 
change they do so not as freely as in * ’ 
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abov'c. The variation too is somewhat fixed. Thus vowels 
*c or ^0 var>' 'vith zero, i. c. are dropped. Eveiy morphological 
clement in I. E. contains a vowel, •which appears in one form 
only viz. as *e (or ^'o) or nil. Thus we have the grade *e or 
*0 alternating wth zero-grade, e. g. 

c-gradc o-gradc cero-grade 

Gk. peiomai Gk. pbtasmai £}k. eptomen 

Ski. paiitmi (*THnJf) Skt. patayami Skt paptahi^-) 

Skt. sailah Skt. sUdayaii Skt. seduh (^:) 

K^sezd^ 

From Skt. forms like p.7/nyv7;n/ (^l^mf^J.Stldayaii etc. 

it can be seen that long and long *o also alternate with 
the zero-grada 

In the case of original diphthongs too the sj'stem of 
gradation is the same, the zero-grade, however, representing 
only the second element of tlie diphthong. Thus we have, 

ei : 0 ! : / 

eu : ou : a 

er : or r 

el : ol : 1 

em : om ; m 

en : on : n 

Examples 

Full Grade Zero-grade 

Gk. pe'itho pe’poitha epe-pifhmen 

(I trust ) ( I trusted ) ( we trusted ) 

Lat. fldo foedus fid-es 

Skt. bhe'ttum ( ) hhed&yati hhinnd ( ) 

Skt bbdhayati bubodhai ) babadhirnd (ffW) 

Skt jbsati ( ) jujosa ( ) jus-td. ) 

It can be plainly seen from the above examples that there 
is a relationship between the quality of a vowel and the place 
of the accent. Thus the full-grade is accented, -e. g. Skt. 

I. See note 1 page 4 1 above. 
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b6i3hayati josati s rStram . 0cah {HR ) 

etc The zero grade is unaccented e g Skt jus ta (^s), 
5ru/£5(^) gav a (n^T) etc 

But this general formulfo c (c) o (o) zero does not ex 
plain all vowel changes There are for examp’e forms as, 
Skt da dhirniiVim) dhtlih (f^t! ) 

Skt stha (?qr) sthi tih ) 

Ski d6 da mt (^f^) di tah (f^tT ) 

Gk e sta mi sla lot 

where Ski a vane-, with i This i was mentioned above os 
the descendant of I E ® and Skt a goes back to original *e 
or *i3 So we have to postulate a gradation *S *5 , to ex 
p'ain such vowel changes Other I E dialects have instances 
in support of such a gradation e g 
LaU 9e m^n sa tus 

Lat ds nam da ius 

Gk. ihi mt tha mes etc 

Such la the vowel gradation in the I E languages. In 
the ca>e of Sansknt the ancient Indian grammarians have 
noticed this phenom“non But la king as they did the mate 
rials for a comparativt study we should not be surpnsed if 
their interpretation be different To them the vowels i a f 
etc , I c the zero grade reprcjsnled the onginal vowels and 
e (e) o fo) etc were the gana or vrddht (jfs) of these But we 
now know that e and o were the original voWels (though San» 
sknt had confused them both into one a ) and that i and u etc. 
are only the zero or the weak grade of the original vowels 

This bnngs us to th» end of our survey It has been bath 
hnef and hurried But it is still sufficient enough for our pur 
pose Viz an exhaustive study of the Indo Arjan branch. It 
was necessary for this to have an idea of the back ground tha 
histoncal and the structural review of the I E desonbed in 
the foregoing pages forms this back ground We now turn to 
the Indo Aryan branch 
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PART III 
The Indo-Aryans 
35, Early Home of the Aryans* 

If a moJem descendant of the earliest Aryan invaders in 
India were, with the help of something like Wells’ Time- 
Machine, to transfer himself to the days of his ancestors, his 
difficulty would bo in selecting a particular age or year. Nor 
could ho, were he to lull himself into a Shavian dream as in 
Man and Sjperman, find his habilal of .yore. Could he iden- 
tify his Dream-land with the India he is living in? No; not 
as long as he sees himself (in the Dream ) a sturdy man tend- 
ing flock of sheep or herd of cattle. It is not likely to be 
India, " soys Dr. Giles, ” for neither flora nor fauna, as deter- 
mined by ..langjage, is characteristic of this area*"’ Where 
then could this Dream-land be? 

This comparison of the probable habitat of the earliest 
Indo-European race ( or the “ Wiros, as Dr. Giles has conve- 
niently christened them ) to a Dream-land would appear appo- 
site; for there is absolutely no sense of certainty about its 
location. Scholars are unanimous only in doubting and agree 
•only in differing. Nevertheless the following among the many 
views deserve to be noticed. 

(I) First comes the view of Professor Otto Schrader 
which long held the ground. " Accoi-ding to him, the domi- 
-dle to which we could trace back the oldest of the form or 
forms of speech which ultimately developed into modem Indo- 
European languages was probably to be sought for on the 
common borderland of Asia and Europe in the Steppe countiy 
<if southern Russia.’’^ 

, I. See the Map facing p. 95, L. S, I., Vol. I, Part I. 

2. Cambridge Historij of India, Vol. 1, p. 68. 

3. Lingnistic Survey of India. Vol. I, Part I, pp. 95. 
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(2) Becondly, there is the view like that of J. de Morf<an 
which places the original home of the InbcS speaking the 
earliest Indo Earopean dialect m Siberia.’ 

(3) The aathonty of Astronomy (os could bo gleaned from 
the earliest Indo European documents and literature) makes 
the pnmilivo Indo European a compatnot of the Polar Bear 

(4) Dr. Giles, on the other hand.discussing as mentioned 
above, the flora and fauna referred to m the earliest literature, 
definitely takes back this clan to Europe ’Is there, he asks, 
“any part of Europe which combines pastoral and agncullural 
country m close connection, which has in combination hot low 
lying plains suitable for the growth of grain, and nch upland 
pasture auitab’e for flocks and herds, and at the same time 
trees and birds of the character already described? His 
own ans^veT is, “ There is apparently only one such area in 
Europe, the area which is bounded on its eastern side by the 
Carpathians, on its aojlh by the Balkans, on its western side 
by the Austrian Alps and the Bohmer wood, and on the north 
by the Erzgebirge and the mountains which link them up with 
the Carpiatbans ’ 

(5) La it’y may be mentioned the view or views sug 
gested more by haneit sentiment than by convincing logic, of 
persons that make the earliest Indo Europeans the inhabitants 

. of iheir own country 

It should be made clear at the outset that from a purely 
scientific point of view, only two of the abo\e five would 
deserve serious consideration, the view of Professor Otto 
Schrader and that of Dr Giles Though the first is based 
mainly on philology while the second calls m the aid of other 
sciences like geology etc both work back from the (definite 
ly ) known to the unknown The facts known are the linguis 
tic materials from the eight early Indo European dialects , 
but more important than these are the in^’Cnptions of the 
« Mitani and the Hittite tnbeaof Asia Minor ’ 

1 Ibid, S, Cambridge Htitory of Jndit, 
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appears to be Indo-Europiean and tbe inscriptions themselves 
are supposed to belong to the I5th century B.C. The ques- 
tion would anse, how did an Indo-European tribe like the 
Hittites happen to reach this part of Asia Minor in the middle 
of the second millennium B.C. ? According to Professor 
Schrader the earliest tribes wandered forth by a route north of 
the Caspian Sea and then turning southwards they branched 
off into two* one turning eastwards into India and the other 
into Persia and further west. But to this route Dr. Giles raises 
objections on geological grounds and says that the route at 
tbe time of the proposed migi-alion would have been impass- 
able to primitive men moving with their families, their flocks 
and their herds and adds that at the time “ the Caspian Sea 
extended much further to the north and ended in an area of 
swamps and quick-sands, while at an earlier period which, 
perhaps however, does not transcend that of the migration, 
it spread far to the east and included within its area the sea 
of Aral and possibly much of the low-lying plains beyond.”' 

If, now, this latter conjecture be correct, the Vedic seers 
must be congratulated on their good memory’- and its faithful 
record. For, if sve go back for a moment to the Vedic litera- 
ture,' we find that the conditions attributed by Dr. Giles to 
the parts round about tbe Caspian Sea tally, as if by an 
accident, with those that be-set the early migratory tribes on 
their route. Let us take, for example, hymns sung in praise 
of Indra. V7hile Varuna is knows both to the western and the 
eastern tribes Indra is a god peculiar to the latter only. The 
probable explanation is that the eastern tribes set out on a 
more adventurous and difficult course of migration and hence 
they were in constant need of a bold, brave and strategically- 
minded leader. This role of a leader Indra seems to have 
■played wth success. It was god Indra svho led these Arj^ans 
and their ancfeslol-s in those early migrations. The difficulties, 
therefore, that Indra had overcome would perhaps give us an 
1 . Ibidi'p.6^. 
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1 I'lioufllt it is not known definitely ivhcn, where and by whom 
‘the Jndo-Etiro'jcan dialects were first spoken, it might be, said 
•that the original speakers probably belonged to the race that flou- 
rished in the north of Germany at about the third millennium B.C, 
Tliis, it will be seen, would accord with the scanty- 
historical evidence available as well as with some facts sug- 
gested by philology. From these northern head-quarters 
there might have been many migrations, but, on broader lines^ 
two alone could be distinguished. One of these descended 
to the south into the Greek and the Latin, and spread further 
west into the Keltic, countries. As in the dialects of these 
tribes the word for "a hundred” contains a c {k~) sound, they 
are classed together as the Centum languages. It should not 
be supposed that all the tribes speaking the Centum languages 
migrated in one direction only: for after some 1500 years we 
find a few Centum dialects far in the east, the Tokharian in 
Turkestan and the Hittitc in Asia Minor, But the majority of 
tribes that migrated eastwards were speakers of the S'atam 
diplects, i.e. dialects in ivhich the word for ‘‘a hundred” contain- 
•ed a’ s'- sound. It was shown above that the Indo-European, 
*s sound underwent different changes in the east, i. e. in the 
Armenian, Slavonic and Indo-Iranian dialects. From a closer, 
study of the development of in these latter we could say, 
that their speakers travelled together for some time. At a cer- 
tain stage in the course of the migration the Armenians branch- 
ed off thus leaving the Indo-Iranians and the Slavs as compa- 
nions, Ultimately the Indo-Iranians were left alone to reach 
the furthest point- in the east. Of the two tribes of the Centunv 
dialects that probably followed the Indo-Iranians during the 
last stage, the Tokharians remained in Turkestan while the: 
Hittites were pushed further west.’ 

I. Ct. tlie following in this connexion. 

becomes s' Lnlindo-Ir., Balto-SIav. & Arm. but k in Gk. Latin etc- 
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Krumu ( Kurrum) and Gomati ( Gumal )'• But it was not 
long before they started on their adventures further eastwards 
into India.* 

37. The Indo-Aryans or the Iranians in India 

It should not be supposed to start with that the invasions, 
viz. the adventures referred to above, followed one close on 
the heels of the other or that one large horde invaded, con- 
quered and settled in India once for all. As has been sug- 
gested above, even when the Indo-Iranians had established 
a normal life in and about Persia, some restless tribes were 
frequently making incursions into neighbouring regions. But 
later on some sort of systematised treks into India must have 
started. Surely it must have taken at least some decades, if 
not centuries, before some of these tribes secured for them- 
selves a settled life in the prosperous land of the Five Rivers. 

Though the fact of general occupation of Indostan is quite 
clear, the probable route that led these invaders into India is 
as proved as the Elephant in the “Six Blind Men of Indostan' 
episode. Scholars differ eis regards both the route of the in- 
vasion and the methods of conquest and settlement. That 
the invaders poured forth from Afghanistan through the Kabul 
valley is the theory usually accepted.' On the other hand, 
Mr. Pargiter is of the opinion that the route lies not through the 
north-west frontier but through the mid- Himalayan region.^ 
But as Dr. Keith says, “ It is easy to frame and support by 
plausible evidence various hypotheses, to which the only effec- 
tive objection is that other hypotheses are equally legitimate 
and that the facts are too imperfect to allow of conclusions 
being drawn.’’* So unless stronger evidence is' coming forth to 
the contrary, the “ Kabul-theoiy ’’ will be accepted as a work- 
able hypothesis. One would be better justified in holding 

1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, p. 79. 

2. See Keith : " Indo-Iranians ” in Bhandarkar Com. Essays, 

pp. 81 ff. 

3. Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. I, Part I, p, JI5, Note 1. 
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that the earlier invaders or the majority of them came through 
the Kabul valley. 

Is there any justification m referring to the invaders ns 
the earlier and the later? Though it would be impossible to 
spot each and every successt\e stage of the invasi ;n. it would, 
CXI the other hand, be much less so to discriminate bet>\ecn 
Jhe earliest and the latest Thus Hoernle has put forward a 
theory that two broad waves of invasion could be discerned, 
cxie preceding ibe other. This theory is known as the Wed^e 
theory, because that distinguished scholar further maintained 
that the second invading horde shot through the Punjab like a 
vied^e, thus scattering m all directions the tnhes already occu 
pying that region. This theory, he adds, is justified hy the 
•evidence of the modem Indo Aiyan vernaculars. 

In the Introductory Volume (pp 1 16 7) to the Linguistic 
Survey of India Sir Geor(>e Grierson has shown that, to ex 
plain the difference in the modern Indion vernaculars, it yfas 
not necessary to postulate two distmctinvasions. On grounds 
of phonetics and syntax he himself has classified the modern 
Indn Aiyan dialects into two groups. ** The modern Indo 
Aryan vernaculars fall at once into two mam sub branches* 
-one spoken in a compact tract of country almost exactly cor 
responding to this ancient Madhyodcs'a and the other sur 
rounding it in three quarters a circle beginning m Hazara 
m the Punjab and running through the western Punjab, Sindh, 
the Maratha country. Central India Onssa, Bihar, Bengal and 
Assam (p 117) The former he colls the Inner Sub branch 
and the latter the Outer Sub branch. This Inner and Outer 
theory 13 based on the *’ political stale of affairs . home out 
by Indian tradition, eis ** a central peop'e surrounded on 
the west, south and east by another 

As this, however, would prematurely lead us to the 
modem Indo Aryan dialects, we shall of 

the Aryan invasion into^India It was ’ 

the Indo-Iranians were still in P 
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advancing into neighbouring reruns. During one of such 
advances to the north-east was occupied the country of Dar- 
distan. These tribes that early occupied the rugged country 
south of the Hinduhush seem to have been quite' hold and 
vigorous. Soon their s^vay extended along the Indus and to 
the land of the Five Rivers. Years aftenv'ards when the 
Indo-Iranians from Afgharu'stan poured into India they had to 
encounter their erst-while brothers. It is but natural that the 
Dardic mountaineers, rugged and adventurous, should, though 
belonging to the same stock, be derided by these later comers 
into India who had already cultivated the habits of a compa- 
ratively more placid life. Even in early Sanskrit literature the 
Dardic conquerors are referred to as r.asta, i. c. absconders 
or lost (souls'). Still later they were classed with the non- 
Aryans as Pisacas. However, the earliest incursion into India 
was that of the Dardic conquerors and even now in Sindhi, 
Lahnda. and western Punjabi Dardic influence could be felt.^ 

38. The Aryans over India* 


In contrast to the adventurers that earlj' rode over the 
Pamirs and occupied the country south of the Hinduhush. the 
Aryans from Afghanistan migrated into India, as mentioned 
above, through the Kabul valley. By 1003 B.C. the new- 
comers must have settled in large numbers in their new home, 
for, the date of the composition of the bulk of Rgveda can- 
not be brought lower than 1000 B.C., while it could be assert- 
ed with an nmeamt of definiteness that the bulk of Rgveda 
ia itself.* Thai the Vedic tribes settled 


was comp"’ , 
first in th ■ 
hymns of I 
Chenab), li 
( the Sutlej ) 
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jarasvati ( “the modem Sarsuti, midway between the Sutlej 
md the JumnV’, Kci^A) that played an-importanl part in the 
tistory of these invaders Great events took place here It 
vas here as well that the Vedic tnbes settled to perform 
acnfices and to develop art and literature and prospered alF 
•ound The best part of the invaders found the soil congenial 
ind made no attempts or had no inclinations for further rm- 
^ration That these new settlers, as time went on, tookpnde 
„_j _ ..j — adopted domicile 

R ^ II 

Rvrfrl RPRlTitSHI H ) 

“ The rivers Sarasvati and Dfsadvati are divine the land 
that lies between them is (also) divine i e created by Gods;. 
It IS called BrahmJivarta 

“The moral code handed down m regular succession in 
that country is a code proper to (all) the castes and sub*r 
castes. (Laws of Manu II. 17-10) 

When we say that the tnbes permanently settled here we- 
only mean that these tnbes cherished no longer any desire for 
further conquest or migration and that as a result, they lost 
their adventurous habits But in spite of all they were com- 
pelled to move over a wider area Move they did, by spread- 
ing westwards and southwards along and about the modem 
Rajputon The Vindhya mountains in the south and probably 
the original inhabitants in the west (along the Indus) must 
have checked this career of slowevpanston. But wherever they 
went, these denizens of Brahmavarta, instead of asserting 
themselves with dash and vigour, uhlised, for that purpose, a 
self arrogated sense of superiority and complacency They 
hedged thetnselves within this metaphysical circle drawm by a 
Prospero s wand Their spread, too. was in arcles like an ex- 
panding eddy, the central or starting one being Brahmavarta 
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’(or the Avarta i. e. the eddy of Brahman). The second circle 
was, to quote Manu (II 19) again, 

tiT er^ir^grq il 

‘‘The (holy) field of tlie Kurus, the Matsyas, the Pancalai 
and Sarasenakas — these form the Brahmarsi country adjoining 
Brahmavarla.” 

The circle next to this was 

STc^ir^r SFTFH^ H^rmcT: II 

"The country known as the r\/Iiddle Country, between thi 
Himavat and the Vindhj'a mountains, to the east of Vinaiani 
(where Sarasvati disappears), and to the west of Prayaga, 

(Ibid. II, 21). 

I ,ast!y, the outermost circle was the Aryavarta, 

3Tr i - 

(5#: II 

bounded by the oceans to the east and west and lying betweer 
those two (viz. Himavat and Vindhya) mountains. (Ihid.W, 22] 
The tribes of Aiy^ans that developed in this area carried 
on most probably an undisturbed career, i. e. they came nol 
in contact with any other rivals, aboriginal or otherwise. W 
this were so w'e could easily understand the group of the 
languages in this part-the Inner Sub-branch of Sir George 
Grierson — keeping as near as possible to the standard dialect 
that developed later into classical Sanskrit. 

On the other hand, as mentioned in Section 12 above, 
there were other tribes that were not content to lead such a 
placid life, and so started further eastwards on adventurous 
expeditions into unexplored lands. They spread into Maga- 
dha (modern Bihar) and from Magadha we can imagine two 
branches taking to two different routes, one further east into 
Vanga (modem Bengal) and the other that turned south into 
the Oriya country and then due west, thus arriving at the other 
side of the Vindhyas till they reached the Arabian Sea. Thus 
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Eastern Hindi, Bihan, Onya and Marathi would stretch like 
a chain on one side, whi'e on the other i e in the east, Eas 
tern Hindi, Bihan, Bengali and Assamese would extend like 
another chain That all these dia’ects agree among them* 
selves in points of difference from those of the Aryavarla is 
evident from the fact that Sir George Grierson himself & 
close student of all these dia'ects, should be tempted to class 
them as the Outer, and the Inner, circle dialects respectively. 

As this 13 not the place either to propose new theories or 
to expose old ones, 'v^e would only mention here a few points 
that Would lead one to the conclusion suggested above Uis that 
from Eastern Hindi to Marnthi in the south west through 
Bihan and Opya, and to Assamese m the east along Bihari and 
Bengali, we find two regular linguistic chain« and going hack 
a little the Eastern Praktts loo from Ardha Mdgodhi to Ma 
hitrastri form a chain of regular and successive links 

(1) If wo agree with Beamca that “Synthesis or put- 
ting together is iho key note of the ancient languages, as 
analysis or dis«olving is of the modems ' then the sjTithetio 
languages classed as the Outer Languages ( Bengali, Bihan, 
Ojlya, Marathi ) should be considered “ ancient , i e un- 
developed m contrast to the analytK-ihc Inner Circle lan- 
guages (western Hindi Guirali Marwadi etc J* which would 
be “modern i c well developed* This difference in deve- 
lopment 13 due to the fact that the tnbes of the Middle 
Ckiuntiy, as described above, were settled and established 
earlier than those due cast 

(2) The linguistic equipment, so to say, of the eastern 
tnbes that kopt on wondenng much longer than their western 
brothers would not have been os great as that of the latter. 
When, however, ultirrotcly they come m closer contact with 
the non Aryans, conquered them and settled to a normal life, 

I. A Com-parathe Ora^nmar of the Modern 'Ar ^ ^ 

o//n4i9.Vol l.p 113 2 Cl L B IsW 'tl8 

3 Btamei, Vol I, p 48 
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-jl wns qiiilc to be cxpeclcd that their stock of words shot 
lie far below their needs. Hence probabb’’ they had to borre 
■old words direct from their ancient speech;’ while w 
.their western brothers tlic words had undergone a natural c 
vclopmcnt. Tliat sucli is the ease is borne out by Bean 
•who sny.s: ** In a general way it maj' be said that the p 
portion of Talsama words is greatest in Bengali, Oriya a 
Marathi; less in Hindi and Gujrati; and least in Punjabi a 
•Sindhi. * 

(3) On p. 140 (in L. S. I. volume referred to abo\ 
Sir George Grierson has discussed the languages (and ilh 

• tralcd the same %\’ilh a map) in which 1 is the characteris 
pf the past participles. On p. 141 he says; “ This /-parti 
pie, therefore, is not onh' current over the whole of the Eai 
.Aryan India, but reaches through an unbroken chain of di 

Iccls, all imperceptibly shading off into each other, aero 
India to the Arabian Sea, and thence northwards into Gujri 
and Sindhi. but leaping across Lahnda, into the Dardic count 
-of Indus Kohistan. This is illustrative of the intimate relatioi 
ship which exists among all these Outer forms of speeches; 
.and, we might add, also illustrative of the Mi^adhi- Marati 
chain-theory suggested above, if \ve bear in mind the fa( 

• tliat (Eastern) Magndlii Praki t is an /-dialect par 'cxcellenc 
. (r. c. Skt. r and d become /). 

(4) Last’y ma 5 ' be mentioned the treatment in Prakil 
;of the Sanskrit intervocalic stops. Speaking generally tire sue 
cessive stages in the development of a slop in this positio 

.would be, (o') softening, (/>) furtlier weakening, and (c) tot^ 
f.disappearance. Starting from S'auraseni across Andha-Magadl 
-and Magadhi down to MaharaSirl we meet wth exactly wha 
. Avould be expected i-’is. softening in Sauraseni, furtlier ^veakeii 

• " 1. This c.m be illustrated by similar conditions obtaining in me 

--dern days. If Maratbi, for example,, v-ants a ne'W' *ecbnicil w£)r<f ’ 
.-goejs ^rectrto Sanskrit and utilises the Sanskrit {:.c, iTdisama) ftx^ 
2. Vol. 1, p. 29. .;-N . - V ■ I 
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mg in the Eastern Praktta (as the hgha-prayatna-tara-ya- 
icara ) and total disappearance in MaharSstn, e. g. 

Skt. S'afa-"a hundred." Saur. Sada, A-Mgd: Saya, M. Saa 

As we would be straying too far from our subject at this 
stage we shall wind up the discussion by adding that it will 
be left for another place and till some further researches 
^ere 13, however, one point to be noted m connection with 
the difference between the Inner and Outer languages. It is 
more or less a corollary of the fore going discussion. While 
the /finer languages developed mainly \vith and among the 
Aryans, the Outer languages were handled mostly by the non 
J^tyans brought under the sway of the Aryans. The differ 
<nce between the two should be, under ordinary conditions, 
precisely the same as the difference between, say, the English 
of England and the English of British India. 

39, The Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars 
To return to the story. The Aiyans thus spreid over the 
.continent of India. The dialects they spoke spread and deve- 
loped as well and. as time went on, they appeared so different 
from each other that each earned a distinctive name for itselfl 
Thus at one time we had the seven Prakjts (see Section' 10) I 
.That they should have been spoken at some time or other 
would he hut natural, that the vmtten Prokjts represent the 
spoken type seems hard y probable. From the few samples 
we have of wnlten Piak^ts it is impossible to arrive at any 
^ronclusion. After the Pr^kits followed the Apahhrams'a stage 
(see Section 17). To close this historical review we have only 
to add a brief description of the modem Indo Aryan languages 
The Frontier Group 

By the term Indo-Aryan are meant those languages and 
dialects that are the results of the direct development of the 
-dialect or dialects spoken over modem India by her earh 
invaders from the north-weSL .Starting from 
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comer of this probable route of the early Indo- Aryan (Vedio) 
tribes we meet, at the very threshold, three groups viz. (1) 
the Kafiri in Kafirisian, (2) the Khowar in Chitral valley, 
and ( 3 ) the Dardic. It was suggested above ( Section 37 ) 
that the tribes speaking these , dialects migrated eastwards 
much earlier than the (other) Vedic tribes. Bat nevertheless it 
could not be doubted that the two lived together quite a long 
time in Afghanistan and spoke dialects not far removed frotn 
each other. These mountain dialects, it is true, differ con- 
siderably from other Continental Indo-A&yan dialects of modem 
India: but this is due to the fact that the speakers of the 
Paiiaci dialects, as they were later called, have been ever 
-since isolated in their hilly tracts. On the other hand, this 
very isolation has been able to preserve many of these dia- 
lects in their most archaic form. Thus, for e.Kample, the 
Pashai dialect of Kafiristan uses even today a phrase like 
Santas Patra wherein, without much variation, it has retained- 
even the case-termination of the equivalent Sanskrit phrase 
S'nnakasya putrah, “the son of S'unaka.” As a matter of fact, 
all the dialects in this part show archaisms and, on a compari- 
son with the Vedic and its subsequent dialects in India, on 
would be justified in including these frontier dialects in thi 
Indo-Aryan group. Of these three, the Kafiri has four dialects 
Bashgali, Wai, Pashai and Wasl-veri. The more important dia 
lects of the Dardic group are the Kaomiri and the Sina; there an 
three more of the same group viz. Kohistani, Maiyaand Tnahi. 
Lahnda and Sindhi 

Coming southwards we have the Lahnda or Western 
Punjabi spoken by a population of about seven millions and 
further down along the Indus and on either side of it is Sindhi 
which claims half as many speakers as the Lahnda. Lahnda 
comprises numerous dialects slightly varying from each other: 
in the Linguistic Survey only twenty -two have been noticed. 

In Sindhi, on the other hand, as many as six dialects can be 
clearly recongised. The standard dialect, the 6ne that 
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employed for literary purposes, la tlie Vicoli, spoken m Central 
Sindh, while Siraiki, a dialect of the north, is more or less a 
variety of Vicoh As opposed to the Siraiki or the northern 
there is the Lajii or the dialect of lower Sindh Between the 
Central and the Lower dialects is spoken, m the Stale of Las 
Bela, the dialect Lasi which represents a transitional stage 
Ihelween Vicoli and Lafu To the east m the desert are the 
^hunbng tribes of Thaj-u whose dialect is known as Thareh 
Lastly Kacchi, as spoken m Cutch, is a mixture of Sindhi and 
Guirati It should be noted in this connexion that the old 
Hindu grammarians had recognised m this part a Pai*aci dia* 
lect called the Vracada Apabhram^ 


Rajasthaai and Gujratt 


To the east of Sindhi spreads Rajasthani the language of 
Rajputon^ and Central India Though there are numerous 
dialects belonging to this group th^ could all bo classed under 
four heads (c) the Marw^. sp(^en m M&rwar, Mew&r, 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer. (b) the Jaipun and Harauti in the 
Central East, (cj the North Eastern group where Mewati is 
spoken m Alwar and Ahlrwaji to the south and south west of 
Delhi and (d) the Malvi as spoken in the Malwa country round 
about Indore Besides and beyond. Rajasthwi also penetrated 
into Kathiawar to the south west where it was later recognised 
as Gujrati. As late as the 15th century AD Morv\ar and 
Gujrat had one common language and it is only within the last 
400 jears that Gujrali established itself os a separate dialect 
Tlie PrSkjt, grammanan Hcmacandra who lived in the 12tli 
century A D was a native of Gujrat and in his Dcs inlmamals 
ho cites words from tlie Apabhrams'a prevailing in his parts 


The Bhili Group 

Like a wedge between tho Rajasthani and Gujratt stretc' 
the Bhth dialects among the hills between Ajmer 
Abu Sir George Gnerson [LSI, Vol I, T 
S I A U5 
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of the opinion that the Bhili dialects have a non-Aryan basis 
to begin with hut that now they are thoroughly Aryan. 

W. Hindi and £• Punjabi 

Travelling from the western coast of Gujrat along Narmada, 
we have, on our right. Marathi to the south, and then from 
%vherc Narmada finds its source if we go northwards across 
Central India we find, on our right, two big groups viz. Western 
Hindi and later on, in the north. Eastern Punjabi, These two 
claim between themselves about fifty millions of speakers of 
%vhom nearly three-fourths belong to the ‘first group. Between 
Sirhind in the Punjab and Allahabad in the United Provinces 
lie the five dialects of W, Hindi, viz., ( 1 ) Bangaru to the south- 
east of the Punjab, (2) Hindostani round about Delhi, 
(3) Kanauji and (4) Braj Bhakha to the east, and (5) Bundeli 
in the south. Of these, Braj Bhakha is a dialect spoken in the 
Vraj country, the home of the Sauraseni Prakrt: while it is 
Hindostani that has now attained distinction as the lingua 
franca of modem India. The E. Punjabi, as its name denotes, 
is mainly confined to the eastern half of the Punjab, though 
it comprises, in the north, the southern half of Jammu and^ in 
the south, the State of Bikaner. In these extensions to the 
north and south, it is called the Dogri, while lhaj; of the E. 
Punjab is the standard dialect. 

Marathi 

South of the Narmada is Marathi extending right across 
the Peninsula. It is generally supposed to be a direct des* 
Cendant of the Maharastrl Pi^rt. In the modern language 
four main dialects could be recognised: (1) Konkani along the 
southern half of the west coast from Malwan in the north tc 
Karwar in the south, (2) the Konkani standard along the nor 
them half of the west coast from Ratnagiri to Daman, (3) Deb 
yound about Poona, and (4) Nagpurt dialect of the Centra 
Provinces, Berar and parts of the Nizam’s dominions. 
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B Hindi 

The eastern half of the r^-rr^ ^ crtrs: 
^oups. viz.. E. Hindi. Bi«i Bez^ Asanesc ec" , 
Ae south. Ofthese,EHRig3eshsdtt:S:A-i:' 
In the inodem Janguige spcfcn £r 

j Bashffthffld. ftacJsSiarji. Ccr:^:^ 

and the Central Proi-irKey-tlifeecai^^ff-s o-'- 
cognised: ijie An* the &sh^ ^nd the 
Bthari 

f '!»*:'!> h 

UmtcJ ^ TI 

Wthm Its area, the earhcr tsin ef th* **. "■ 

•:s5S£Ss^'-'?'*'’ 

BMjall Md A.saa,„j x/ 

“P'liieStanclariorll.^ ^ „ 

PsWiGrt^ 
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of the Himalayas. Its name Pahaji comes from the word 
Pahar, meaning, a hill-fort. There are three sub-groups of 
Pahan: ( 1 ) the western Pahaj-i boi'dering to the west on the E, 
Punjabi, (2) the eastern Pahari or the Nepalese spoken mainly 
in Nepal, and (3j in-between the two the Central Paltari. 

IndO'Aryan Languages outside India 

Though the Indo-Atyan languages of the modern days 
are thus mainly confined to the sub-continent, there are some 
groups outside India altogether. Such are the Sinhalese 
language of southern Ceylon and the Romani languages of the 
wandering gypsies of Asia. First as the missionaries of a 
prospering, and later as the unfortunate followers of a perse- 
cuted religion, the Buddhists of India travelled to other places. 
Ceylon, it appears, was colonised by some Buddhists with the 
result that over a part of the island we find an Indo-Aiyan 
language. A dialect of the Sinhalese — Mnhl is spoken in 
Minicoy and the Maidive islands. 

Early Literature 

It would not be expected that each and every language 
or dialect mentioned above should have a literature. As a 
matter of fact, on the whole, the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
could not boast of anj' literature for a long time to come. 
Though the few literaiy samples have all been mainly inspired 
by religion, the earliest work, strangely enough, is of n secular 
character. Variety and scope of the literature of these days 
have been unduly circumscribed by a religious outlook through- 
out. Thus the PrihlrUj Rasau of Chand Bardai, composed in 
the Marwari dialect of 1200 A.D., claims to be historical in 
purpose but is far otherwise in execution and outlook. Its histo- 
rical importance is just os much ns that of the earlier Purnna.s 
But nevertheless it is only' in the Rajasthani and the Assamese 
groups that works of a historical or secular character could be 
found. Gujrali, an off-shoot of Rajasthani, is also important 
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from this point of view. As mentioned above the grammanan 
Hemacandra was a native of Gujrat From his works we get 
an idea of the language that branched off later into Marwan 
and Guirati -But of special interest are two works, the 
Ma^dhacahodhamaaktika and Gunaratna s Kriya ratnasamuc 
eaya — two Sanskrit grammars of the 14ih century. As thqr 
are wnlten in the Gu/rati of those days their historical value 
for the study of that language could not be minimised. 
Generally speaking, the literary career of the modem Indo- 
Aryan languages begins only as late as the 15th century A.D. 
In some languages like the Puniabi, Sindhi and Lahijda there 
is nu literature beyond ballads and folk songs. In others, 
though the literature is scan^ and mainly religious, there 
could be found some of the pin«st gems. Such a one, for 
example, is the RSmSyana of TulsI Das who lived late m the 
16th centuty. Its popularity is undiminished even to day 
though It 18 written m a dialect of E Hindi Equally known 
isawotkof the same name by Sur Das who Jiv^ in the 
middle of the I 6 th centuiy and wrote m the Bra; dialect 
of W, Hindi Likewise Bengali, Bihan. Assamese and Ojiya, 
all claim religious works— either onginal or translations from 
Sanskrit— dating back to the I5lh century. 

Marathi IS on etcepticm in two respects. On the one 
hand, it is the earliest of the modem Indo Aryan languages 
to he employed for literary purposes, and on the other, it has 
a copious literature Aseorlyas die I2lh century Jnanadev 
wrote hs JnSnes van, a running commentary on the BhagaN-ad 

glla. Theaiithormakes’booslofthefactthaihe has wnaen 

the work in pure Marhuta There are Marathi Inscnpticci^ 
too, dating back to the I3th cenlmy. There were other 
poets os well who followed Jnanadev, like j\a.-nde\. 

TukSram and R&mdas ( both oociemparanes of thsr 
SiVB)i) and Moropant f 1720 Alx*). I” " X 
Indo-Atyan Vernaculars are voy poor in 
It the Sansknl complex, or the Jotr 
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the ease of composing devotional songs or of conveying homely 
truths, the fact is clear that the prose style was very late to 
develop. Beyond a few Inscriptions and proverbial sayings 
there is hardly any prose in the early development of the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages. It is an irony that Hindi 
which early entered a distinctive claim as the lingua franca of 
India should be the last to be employed for literaty purposes. 

To complete the narration it is aecessaiy to add that 
during the last fifty years a Renaissance has been sweeping 
over India and now every language is growing a literature 
worthy of consideration ; the palm, however, will have to be 
awarded to Bengali and Marathi ( and quite recently Gujrati ) 
which can show best works in nearly every branch of literature, 
as drama, history, fiction etc. 

40. Pali_ 

It must have been noticed that so long practically nothing 
has been said about Pali, the language of Buddhist Canons. 
This silence was deliberate. Pali, to begin with, is a purely 
literaiy language as far as we know it. While samples of 
Prakrt could be found, for the present, mostly in works of a 
secular nature like drama etc., Pali is used mainly ( why, 
only ) for religious purposes. It would not have been un- 
reasonable to hold that Pali was only a literal^' Prakrt. It was- 
suggested above ( Section 13 ) that Pali and Classical Sans- 
krit grew side by side. As a matter of fact, except for a few 
phonetic variations and case-forms, Pali shows no essential 
traces of divergence from Classical Sanskrit. Pali " has pre- 
served eight of the ten tenses and moods, whence it follows 
that verbal forms of these were then current in the language. 
Pali, therefore, represents middle Sanskrit or the usage that 
prevailed during the period between the composition of tlic 
Bramanas and Yaska or Panini and must have begun to bo 
formed during that period.”' It will have to be added, 
()) Bhandarkar. Wilson Philological Lectures, 1874, p. 64. 
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however, that while Classical Sansknt was fixed by grammar, 
Pall, as it represented only attempts of polishing the Prokrts 
for literary purposes, was more elastic. 

All this would be untenable for want of sufficient data. 
It IS true that Pali, os a language, is used mainly by the 
Buddhists and solely for Buddhist ( r. c. religious ) literature. 
On this fact Professor T, W. Rfiya Davids has the followng 
I - jr - r propaganda, no 
. le varying dialect 
of the Eastern 

Mediterranean, which they found ready to their hands ; so the 
Budha and his followers adopted this common form of verna- 
cular speech varying no doubt sbgbtly from district to district, 
which they found ready to their hands The particular form 
of this common speech, in which the Pah canon 'vns com 

posed, was almost certainly the form that was current m 

Avanti 

In the last quotation two propositions have been suggested , 
Pis , (I) that Pall was a vernacular speech and (2) that the 
home of Pali was Avanli. Important as these facts tvould be 
to a historian of the Indian languages there is, unfortunately, 
no such simplicity or unanimity in accepting them Scholar^ 
disagree* Oldenher^, for example thinks that "the home of 
the Pall language must be looked for more to the south than 
to the north of the Vindhya mountains.’ According to Cranke, 
the original home of Pali “ivas as nearly ns possible the 
country between the middle and the western Vindbj’as. ‘ 
Thirdly, Wtndiseh believes d»t Poll is polished Masodbi 
Prakrit that has been emhe)hAed For literary purposes 
influenced by Sanslmt, is now, like ' lansu-v^ 

a mixed dialect To tkese views ' gf 

Bloch who thinks that v i#’**^*^ 

1. C H Vol I p 117 psh 1 

2. Cf. Sir George Oriernn 
Bhan Com Enage, Voi /.pp. 
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language and that Ujjain or some place in the western part of 
India must be its probable home. 

In spite of, rather because of such divergent views one 
would be tempted to look further into the question. In 
considering the Pali language, one thing will have to be 
remembered, viz., that centuries elapsed before the sayings of 
Buddha were committed to writing and before commentaries 
s and expositions arose. All these later attempts have been 
’ conveyed through a medium now known as the Pali language. 
How did this name come to be applied to the language of the 
Buddhist canons ? Could the language of the Buddha and 
that of later Buddhist writings be one and the same ? 

It cannot be doubled that the Buddha himself conveyed 
his message through the dialect of his own province i, e. a 
dialect prevailing in Magadha. Disciples flocked to him from 
all parts of India, Of those early days it could not be said 
that the various dialects were so different from each other as 
to be mutually unintelligible. From whatever part of India 
they came these disciples could follow their teacher. But 
when these enthusiastic converts carried the message back 
with themselves, we can easily imagine them ardently pouring 
it forth to the masses in their own dialect with, probably, a 
reverent sprinklini of ” Ma^adhisms ”. Thus the Teachers 
message was carried throughout the length and breadth of 
India and also outside. Buddhism was now preached in all 
dialects. This situation continued for a long time till, under 
the compulsion of meeting powerful attacks from outside, the 
need was felt to commit the Lord’s sayings to a systematic 
treatise form. We know those treatises and we know the 
language in which they are composed ; and we also Imow 
that this could happen only^ long after the Buddha. 

Where did this literary activity take place ? To answer 
this question the following remarks of Sir George Grierson 
would be much helpful. *' This ( /. e. the Taksaiiia ) Univer- 
sity was famed in early Buddhist times. According to the 
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JSiakas Jl was ihe only great University m India Numerous 
pupils went to it from Eastern India, from Magadha and 
Benares The Buddha himself, as a Bodhisatta, studied 
there in several previous births In many cases he went there 
m a former birth as one of the numerous sons of Brahmadatta, 
long of Benares, and in other births he was even a professor 
there In fact a perusal of the Jatakas shows that during the 
penod m which they were composed Taksas ila was considered 
to be the only place in India where a Buddhist could get 
a complete education Finally* in Jataka 229, the Bodhisatta 
IS represented as king of Tafcsastla. * 

In the light of this evidence it would not be enough 
to hold merely that the work of Buddhist wntmg most probably 
look place in some big centres of learning, but one would be 
justified to go further and presume that at least the great part 
of Buddhist Composition took place in and about Taxila If 
this were so, it would be easy to understand and explain 
many things If Pali, for example is a mixed language, 
nothing could be more expected than that the medium 
employed, in common and for purposes common, by Vknlers 
hailing from different parts of India should be so. ff Pali as 
Sir George Grierson says (p 123), is clo'cly connected iwth 
Pai^i Prakit, it could notbeotherwose as the coontiy round 
about Taksaaila was the home of these Paisaa dblects. If 
Pall ( literary) again differs from other Prafcrfc» m beng 
archaic we can imagine that band of Pal ihnknjg 

and keen on introducing archaisms edJ 
give their works a halo of sancutr Amfgr 
It, cannot represent anv partjcula." c»:r exa « x 

direct descent from ^ 

artificial literary type, fceocr tar Gassw-" 

Sanskrit, however. Pah ts based 

Lastly, we can also« 3 v wsv tee- ^ 

Pah It seems t ' 

» Jiid. p. /2?. 
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India proper no literary work was undertaken in connection' 
with Buddhism. It was in places like Taksaiila and Ceylon 
that the Buddhist writings were composed. If the legend of 
Kaniska and Asvaghosa has any historical value, then it might 
be added that the north-west of India long continued to be 
the home of Buddhist influence and literature. Anyhow, it 
would not be wrong to assume that Pali literature originated 
outside the pale of Vedic (i. e. non-Buddhist) Aryans, /. e. in 
the neighbourhood of the sub-continent of India. In that case 
Pali would be, quite naturally, b neighbouring dialect. Most 
probably it was so. The word Pali is not to be derived from 
Pt'akrta through pakata, paaAa and then by a change of d into 
I to paala or pali. If the above suggestion were to hold ground 
the word pali would go back to Skt. praleya or praleyaka mean- 
ing ‘a neighbour, neighbourhood, frontier’ etc. But tempting 
as it is, it would be better, with the present evidence, to accept 
it as a tentative suggestion. 

Epitome 

This brings us to the close of our brief survey. From 
their home in Persia in the middle of the second millennium 
B.C., we followed these sturdy races of north-west Europe 
over Afghanistan and then into India across the Pamirs, the 
Hind Kush and the Kabul valley. It was in Persia that the 
tribes took for themselves the famous title of Aryans. In 
India, as Indo-Aryans, they spread south, east and south- 
west ; and within a thousand years they stretched their sway 
over the continent of India. Removed from each other by lime 
and distance, the early tribes had now established themselves 
as so many petty principalities speaking as many dialects- 
Necessary, though difficult, as it is, the probable course of their 
expansion in and over India has been discussed above. With 
all these facts in our mind, we would now turn to another im- 
portant side of our thesis, viz. the internal development of 
the languages and dialects of these early invaders of India. 



PART IV 

MODERN INDO-ARYAN DIALECTS 
41 Indo-Aryan Phonology 
In the forcgomg secUons we ha\e attempted to trace the 
speakers of the Indo Aryan languages to thetr original home, 
and mcadcntally the prohahle route and development of the 
migration was suggested The importance of such a review in 
the study of the Indo Aryan longuages cannot be better 
emphasised dian by an illustration. The waters of the Ganges 
are believed to be holy and, suppose, we want to study them 
If we know the source of the Ganges and the parts of India 
over which the Ganges has flowed, a would be much caster 
for us to analyse, understand and explain its waters What 
we cannot understand From the place where vse stand, we 
might be able to explain with reference to another plain 
What we cannot see from the soil might be more clear from 
the source Likewise the development of the Vedic languages 
over the continent of India could be analysed with less 
inaccuracy and more reason if we could call to aid the 
historical date The truth of the statement would be more 
evident when we turn to the analybeal study of the Indo* 
Aryan languages their phonology and morphology 

The Vedic Sound-System 

From the purely phonetic point of view it nagjit be said 
that there has been prachcally no change frarrs the early days 
to the present In the face of irrerascaab?* chattel, m vxrids 
and within the body of sound 

appear startling It only means, hpwsrsr. caiC s jeads 

etc have changed the fomJ-Jj s S c v rsz^zrs 
Same Vowels and consooaais ssz 
not the same vowels and dje ^ 
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tJays ; on the other hand, the later ones are evolved from 
peculiar causes and particular positions. 

It has been explained above that the original 1, E. had 
the vowels *c, *o, *a, ( short or long ) and was more rich 
in sonants ( consonants and vowels ) and stops, while there 
was only one sibilant The Vedic, too, has vowels e, o, a, i, 
u, r ( short or long ), a double development of the I. E. velars 
vis. as gutturals and as palatals, as well as the 'labial and 
dental stops, three sibilants and, what is more, a new class of 
cerebrals. The sonants and the liquids, too, are retained 
Though the sound— system of the Vedic is practically the sami 
as that of the original I. E., we shall now see if the particula 
sounds themselves have been retained. 

42. The Vedic Vowels 


Sanskrit a 

(1) The L E. ^e, *0 and are confused in Sanskr 
with the result that all these three original vowels hecome fl. 

Examples 

*e 

Sht. sacate, Lat. sequitur, Lith. Seku. 

Skt. hdrah, Gk theros <.*g'^heros. 

Skt. catvarah, Gk tettores <*k'^etwores. 

*0 

Skt. — as (nom. sing, term.), Gk — os, Lat. — 

Skt, katarah, Gk poteros. 

Skt- ghanAh, Gk, phonds, *g"^hom — 

*a 

Skt. apa, Gk apo, Lat. ah. 

Skt, ajami, Gk ago. 

Skt. anti, 'Gk anti, Lat. ante. 

(2) Besides *e and *o I. E. had an indeterminate 
■(See Meillet. p. 74). This might be the unaccei 
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*e or *0 In Sansknt. it becomes a m all cases except before 
r and / where it becomes i or it 

•po/a— , Skt pah (foil) 

(3) The I E. sonant vowels *n and *m become a m 
Sanskrit . e. g 

Skt a jnalah, Lat i^no^as (*(/t gnofus) 

$kt. matdh, Gk. "—males *mntos 

Skt. gahfi, *g^mle — 

Skt. s'atam, *k'ml6m 
Skt Jas'a, Lau decern, *Jek m etc 
Sanskrit S 

(U As m the case of a Sansknt has confused. 
*e, *5 and *5 into one 3 e g 

Skt jam, cf Eng (jueen 

*nj?. Skt ma (neg prohibitive) Gk. and Lai mS 
*d Skt dSnam, Lai donam. 

Skt gffm. Gk. ion, *g'*om~, 

*3 Skt bhral3, Gk phrater 
Skt m3l3, Lat maUr 

(2) Sonant vowels *n and *m before *® give us a long 
a in Sanskrit e g 

*g'n^ — , Skt ja tah etc 
Skt I and u ~-. 

(1) The sonants *y and between two consonants 
become *i and *u (See Meillet p 89, as to all the conditions 
under which these sonants become vowels ) Skt i and u go 
back to these *i and *u e g. 

Skt distd — , Lat dtclas 

Skt tdam Lat idem, Goth, ita. 

Ski. s‘un&h, Gk kunos 
Skt s'ratd, Gk khtos 
Skt yagam, Lat jugutn 

(2) Skt « and a go hade sometimes to and * 

, respectively. When however, the 
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Ircalccl ns vowels before the resulting i and u are long in 
Ski. c. /J. 

, Ski. hri-ta. 

* Ski. */;n-na-ti. but the / is lengthened on the 

analogy of forms like ki'ifa where the long 1 is quite regular. 

*pw^, .Skt. pa — na-ti. 
but SlcL pu-ln-clc. 

Skt. c and o: — 

Sanskrit has c and o which are always long. These havi 
nothing to do with *c and "o, short or long, as we saw the latte 
confused into one sound in SanskriL On tlie other hand, Sans 
krit long c and o go back, in the first instanee, to Indo-lraniat 
diphthongs *ai and "au respectively; these latter represent th( 
original 1 E. *ci, *oi, *ai, and *eu, *ou, *au respectively as 
* 0 , *a, become a in the Indo-lranian. Therefore, 

Skt. c represents I. E. *ei, ^o/. or *ai. 

Skt. o represents 1. E. *eu, *ou, or *au. 

Examples: 

Skt. cli, Gk. clsi, Lat ?/. 

Skt. Veda, Gk. {w)oidc, Goth, wait, O. Eng. xvit. 

Skt. cthas, Gk'. aitho, Lat. aedes. 

Skt. dcoah, Lat. deus (old *deiaos). 

Skt hodhati, Gk. peuthetai, 

Skt. rocah, Gk. leukos. 

Skt ojman, Lat. augmen. 

Skt. jujvsa, *g'eg'ouse. etc. 

Skt. ai (^) and au (9TT). 

Besides *ei, *eu, etc., I. E. seems to have had correspond- 
ing diphthongs with the first element long. These *ei, *oi, 
*ai and *eu, *ou, *au became *ai and *ou respectively in the 
Indo-Iranian stage and then ai and au in Sanskrit, c. 

*ez, Skt raih. 

*eu, Skt dyauh. 

*ou, Vedic duvau or duVa etc. 
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43. Vedie Consonants 


Dentals and labials m Sansknt represent die 
ing original dental and labial stops of die I. E. c 


tanuh, 

Ski. tra^fah, 
SkL pat3mi, 

Skt. o3mah, 
Skt. fjJam, 


Lat /enuts. 

Gk, /reie, Lat Iris. 

Gk. pelumai. Lot. pels. 

Gk. dSmos. Lat. damns. 
Gk. poda, LaL pedem. 


*dh 

Skt- dharsaml. Gk. ih&rsos, cf. Eng. darv. 
Skt madha, cf. Eng. mead. 

V 


Skt pra, Gk. pro. Lot. pro.— 
Skt api, Gk. epi. 

•6 


correspond. 


Skt pibUmi, Lat« bibS. 

*bh 

Sku bharSmi, Lot Arro; Sku rtahhoh, Lau nebula etc. 


Sanskrit Gutturals and Palatals 

These two classes of stops ore considcicd together as San. 
flkrit shows a peculiar treatment* of the original I. E. velars. 
As mentioned before, I. E had the ve’ars *k'^, *^w 
The -W~ sound has been preserved in some I. E languages 
while in some others they have become pure gutturals. But 
iheir treatment in Sanskrit has been affected by the following 
vowel. Before palatal vowels *k'^, and become 

e,j and A in Sansknt while in all other cases they become 
pure guttura’s. c. g. 

Skt. k 

Skt. rok6h, Gk. leakos, Lat f' 

Skt. katarah, Gk. po/eros. 
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*k^> Skt. c 

Skt. ciJ, Lat. quid. 

Skt. rireca, Gk leloipe. 

*^w> Skt. g 

Skt. guru-h, Gk. barus, Lat. gratis. 

Skt. gatih, Gk. bais. 

*g^> Skt. j 

Skt. jivah, Gk. bios. 

*g'"h> Skt. gh 

Skt. ghnanti, Gk. epepho'n. 

Skt. ghan&h, Gk. phonbs. 

*g'^h > Skt. h 

Skt. lianti, Gk. tJieino. 

Skt harmya, Gk, thermos etc. 

So far nothing has been said about Sanskrit unvoiced 
aspirates like kh, ch, th and ph, as these sounds are not dis- 
tinguished from the corresponding un -aspirates in any I. E. 
languages. As illustrated in Part II, even in Sanskrit, which 
is alone in this distinction, they are very rare. 

44. Sanskrit Nasals 

Of the five nasal stops in Sanskrit m and n go back to 
I. E. (consonantal) sonants and *n. e. g. 

Skt riaman, Lat. nomen. etc. 

The other three viz., n n and rt are mere positional de- 
velopments of n. They never occur at the beginning of a 
.word in Sanskrit n before gutturals becomes ri, before 
palatals n and n before cerebrals. 

45. Sanskrit Sibilants 

Sanskrit has three sibilants viz., s, s' and s. Of these s is 
the development of the original I. E. palatal stop k'. e* g. 

Slrt. s va, Gk. kuon, Lat. canis. 

Skt Ves'ah, Gk. oikos, Lat. vlcus, etc, 

Sanskrit s and s go back to I. E. the only'sibilant in that 
dialect. After k, r, i and « this becomes s in Sanskrit, e. g^ 
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Skt trsyati, Gk tersomat 
Skt uksan, Eng. ox (*oks) 

Skt snusa, Gk, nuos etc 

46. y, V. r and / in Sanskrit 
*1" and */, as sonants, are both vowels and con* 
sonants m the original I E. dialect In Sanskrit, however, 
y and D are the descendants of consonantal sonants *y 
and *ta eg 

Skt. yahxi, Lat lecuf 
Skt madhyah, Lat. medias 
Skt an*— Lat* uicus 
Skt sra^iaU, Lith araM etc. 

Similarly I E. *r becomes r in Sanskrit while *l becomes 
cither r or / (In Vedic, however, */>r alone as Vedic is 
a r dialect while Classical Sanskrit is an \ dialect ). e g 
Skt rtidhtr&—, Lat. ra&er. Gk, erutAros 
Vedic rehmi (Clas Ichmi), Lat hnqao, Gk /cig5 e/c 

47 Cerebrals 

Thus we find that though sounds have undergone change 
owing to position, accent etc , the capacity of the Indo 
Europeans in pronunciation waslimited inasmuch as the same 
sound system has been preserved. It is more owing to this 
fact that the presence of a new class of sounds— -the cere 
brals — in Sanskrit is not only surpnsing but extremely in 
terestmg “ The oldest form of Indo Aryan, the language of 
the Rigveda, is disbnguishcd from the oldest form of Iranian 
the language of the Avesta chiefly by the presence of a 
second senes of dental letters, the so called cerebrals 
These play an increasingly important part m the development 
ci Irido-Airyanm its subsequenV phases They ate fortngn 
to Indo European language general^ . and ' . 

tcnstic of Dravidian \Vc may ’ 

S I A L 6 
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earlier forms of speech, by which Indo-European was modi- 
fied in the various stages of its progress from the North-West 
were predominantly Dravidian,” ' Ah explanation ’ ivas 
suggested above ( Section 29 ) that in Sanskrit cerebrals were 
not new or imported as they appeared only in certain positions. 
But when we find that these cerebrals "play an increasingly 
important part in the development of Jndo- Aryan in its subse- 
quent phases," the above explanation seems to us only a 
partial, though not an improbable, one. Where, for example, 
could be found an explanation for the fact that as we come 
down from Sanskrit to the various Prakvts as well as ,to the 
modern Indo-Aiyan Vernaculars the cerebrals not only be- 
come more frequent but occur in all positions ? The Dravndian 
" Substratum-Theoi 3 ' " aippears more reasonable as the 
various Prakrts essentially represent forms of dialects spoken 
at one time. The tongue of the non-Aryans must have liad 
as it does have even to-day, these cerebral sounds with more 
frequency and freedom. Perhaps the Vedic Aryans were 
conscious of this fact when they referred to the Dasyus as 
" mrdhra-vacah ” i.e. speaking harsh or broken wrords. But 
they could no more prevent the intrusion of these " hard " 
sounds into their own spoken dialects. The waves of the 
interflo^v of thought, art, and business between Aryans and 
non-Aiyans rushed fast and strong, and King Canute stood 
mere watching. There is nothing strange in • such a pheno- 
menon, The modem speakers of Drawdian dialects use and 
utilise the aspirated stops under the influence of Sanskrit, 
though the pure ( i.e. original ) Dravidian has not a single 
aspirated stop in its phonologj'. Similarly, modem Indians 
import Nvithout an inconvenience or hesitation the sound J 
under the influence of English, in the place of genuine pit. 


1. C, H. 1. Vol. I. p. 49. 
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Pali and Prakrt Sound-System 

48 Vowels 

From Vedio to Pali and Prakft stage speaking broadly, 
the vowel changes cannot he said to be sudden or startling 
Most of them are understandable from the point of view of a 
speaker s convenience Vowels by themselves such as we have 
seen m Sansknl offer no difficulty for pronunciation Some 
times however we meet with changes due to the position of the 
vowel or the place of the accent in the body of a word The 
two vowels f 1 are universally abandoned in this stage. Even 
now we are not sure of the exact way m which f and I were 
pronounced in Sanskrit That there were more than one ways 
can be safely asserted from the different developments of 
X and 1 

It ^vouId be better if we keep before us a passage m 
illustration as we are dealing With the vowel system ( and the 
sound system in general ) of Pah and the PrakrtS The 
following IS Rock Edict III {Gimar version) of King Asoka ‘ 

sipssnf^ sttt ^ ^ 'g Tsg 

w smnq 

HT5 ^ siFTRT argmft fr 

Translation — 

King Piyadasi the Beloved unto Gods, says thus 
" Twelve years have passed smee 1 was crowned All over 
f I have conquered and now commanded Land Measurers, 
Revenue Officers and judges’ to go on tour every five 
years for this purpose Viz to give instruction in Dhamma as 

1 From Dr Wolner a editioa 

2 These words have been interpreted according to ProL 
D R Bhandarkar in his " Asoka * 
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well ns for other purposes. Attendance on ( one’s ) mother 
and father is good as well as on friends, acquaintanees and 
relations ; gifts unto Brahmins and Mendicants is good; it is 
good not to injure living beings ; and good as well is economy 
in expense and furniture ; and the Council will command the 
Revenue Officers to levy ( taxes ? ) according to the spirit 
and the letter ( of this command ), ” 

In the first place, the vowel-system, on the whole, 
appears to be nearly the same, viz,, a, i, u ( short or long ), e 
and 0. Though such be the case, we rpight notice that 
everywhere these vowels are not the direct developments of 
earlier corresponding Sanskrit vowels. 

Short Vowels 

( 1 ) In Pali and the Prakrts, Sanskrit o, i and a are 
retained as short vowels, e. g. 

Skt. vadliuh, Pali, vadhu, Pkt. Vahu, 

Skt. agni Pali, and Pkt. aggi. 

Skt. artha -, Pali, and Pkt. attha. 

Skt pn'ya -, Pali, and Pkt. piya. 

Skt. ruksa ~ a tree, Pali, and Pkt. rukkho. 

Skt. mukham, Pali, mukham, Pkt. muham etc 

( 2 ) In Pali and the Prakrts Sanskrit vowels in a dost 
syllable ( i. e. in front of a consonantal group ), if originallj 
long, become short, e.g. 

Skt. Vanta, Pali, vanta. 

Skt. kaslha, Pkt. kattha. 

Skt. des'antare, Pkt. desantare. 

Skt. kantara, Pali, kantara. 

Skt. matram, Pali, mattam. 

In this connexion mention should be made that Pali and 
the Prakrts have developed two short vowels new to Sanskrit, 
short e and short o. In Sanslcrit e and v are always long. But 
the tendency of shortening long vowels in close syllables has 
affected these two Sanskrit vowels with the result that there 
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are short e and short 6 m Pali and the Prahfts Like Skt e 
and o Sanskrit ai and au and aya and ava ( which become e 
and o respectively in these languages ) have undergone the 
same develofmient under similar circumstances Further we 
find this tendency affecting cases where the long vowel is 
followed only by a single consonant , m this latter instance, 
though the long vowel is shortened the following consonant 
IS doubled to retain the quanti^ of the syllable e g 
Skt eka, Pall and Pkt ekka. 

Skt eoam, Pali eaoam. Pkt jlovam 

Skt maitra Pah 

Skt avahfatnr. Pah Hkkatn 

Skt i ayy3 Pah and Pkt sejja 

Skt Ss e£ri*yir, Pkt acchera 

Skt pinia, Pkt pSndo 

Skt ntdrS, Pkt nidds etc 

Sometimes S and 5 are shortened to t and ti respectively^ 
e g Skt pram3da. Pali pSmujja 

( 3 ) In the final position original long vowels are 
usually shortened c g in the passage from ihe Asokan 


'evSn3m 


ananayjm. 

Similarly unaccented long vowels ar® shortened, e g m 
the same passage we have noma. Skt n’^ne. ** irdsed “ 

( 4 ) In Pall sometimes we meet with cases wh— e an 
original long vowel followed by a con^ccantal g-yjp s 
shortened due to svarah^akti € g 

Skt tiksna Pah. /liL-e 

Skt fdffaram, Pelu 

Skt sin, P2h. iSLa. 

Skt klanta Pih and Fit. inlrr'i 


SAiL r is represent'd hv c ce ? < ^ -r-* 

•'diange is old enough end ut? o*''!£rrr st as 


veda Thus a wDrdliiect»*owas j. ' 
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vikata is side by side with vihria. Yaska, who has observed 
this phenomenon, gives instances like ( 1 ) kutasya and’ 
krtasya ( V'24 ), ( 2 ) derives isira from the root rs ( lV-7 ) 
and (3) explains the word susipra from srpra {srpra-s'ahdena 
vyakhyatam. VI-17 ). 

In later times we can detect two tendencies developing 
into two distinct groups. In the first group r is changed to a 
and in the second to i or u. To the first group belong Pali 
( generally ), the Girnar Inscriptions of Asoka and the Maha* 
rastri and Ardha-Magadhi Prakrts, e. g. 

Skt. kria, Pali. kata. 

Skt mrta, Pali. mata. 

Skt mrgv, Gir. Inscrip.' maga. 

Skt driha, Gir. Inscrip, dadha. 

Skt. hrdaya, . M. Pkt haa, A.M. hadakka, etc. 

To the second group belong the Asokan Inscriptions of 
the East and North-West and the Sauraseni and Magadh 
Prakrts. e. g. , ■ 

Skt krta, ( Asokan ) kita, Saur. kida. 

Skt. mrta, ( Asokan ) mita, Saur. muda. 

Skt srgala, Mgd. s'iala. etc. 

Long Vowels 

Except when standing at the end of a word or in a close 
or unaccented syllable, Sanskrit long vowels are retained in 
Pali and the Pr^rls. e. g. 

Skt. kala, Pali and Pkt. kala. 

Skt. mata, Pali and Pkt mata. 

Skt prahma, Pali, pahlna. 

Skt ksiram, Pali and Pkt. khlram. 

Skt mala, Pali and Pkt mala or mala. 

Skt Vadku (see above). 

Sometimes Skt long I is represented by short /. The 
reason seems to be that the difference between i and 7 is not 
the same as between a and a, the quantity ofjong 7 not being 
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as much as that of long ti e g Ski htakam Pkt 
Skt panijo Pkt. p5nia etc Skt long e and long o (^vlth 
the excepbons mentioned above) are retained e g 
Skt des a Pah and Pkt desa 

Skt dena Pah and Pkt devo 

Ski ^holaka Pah ^hotaha Pkt ^hoda{k)a 

etc 

It was shown above that m these dialects i and u re 
presented the short forms of long e and long o The con 
verse bolds true as well e and o are the long forms of i and 
a respectively c g 

Skt Pkt ne^am 

Skt kidrs a, Pkt kertsa 

Skt iunda Pkt tonda 

Ski pusiere Pkt poikhofa^ eta 

In Pah and the Prakrts long e and o go back to Skt 
diphthongs 01 (and also aye) and ou (and also ovo) respec 
tively e g 

Skt iatlam Pkt Ullam 

Skt pautra Pkt poUa 

Skt sauiJarna, Pkt so(v)onno 

Skt pjfaJaahka, { Gir Inscnp) para 

Skt vartaya- Pah and Pkt vaffedi 

Skt ( pon ) ava dala Pali panyodaia eta 

Visarga 

By the time of Poh Visorga ha> disappeared altogether 
and IS not to be found m the Prahjis cither In the body of a 
word It IS assimilated to the following stop while at the end of 
a \vord it is generalised to o ( short or long ) on the analogy of 
cases where final visarga m Sanskrit becomes o before a or 
voiced stops, c g 

Skt dnhfchnm PjJi and Pkt dufefeliam 

Skt punalt Pall and Pkt pano 

Skt de^ah Pali and Pkt *" 


. it 
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49. Vowel-Combinations 

In S.in sk'rit no two \-ov.*cls come logcllier ^vitllout being 
coni'oincJ. Tin's, howceer, seems to be a later rule of 
grammar and it is doubtful if it represents an original state of 
afiair.-. In Rigveda. for example, instances can be found 
%vhcrc not only llic final vowel of a word is not combined 
with the initial vowel of the fol!o;\’ing word but even in com- 
pounded forms ( which arc, as the accents would show, only 
one word ) vowels come together uathout being combined. 
Thu,-. 

I ndrai'aninU mcUlc asya mUyi nah ( \'lI-82.3 ): 
asm'ikam IndrU-Varana bharc-bharc 
pjrayodhl bhai’alam krslydjasa (VII 82, 9), 

\\-hcro for the metre hrsh/djasrt should be read as brsfi-djasa; 
or, 

a I'o rclcoh krdlovd mi yalam { \'II-48. 1 ), 
where again for the metre the two words uo and arvSeah must 
be rend separately. In Bhagavad-gita, for example, we read 
budJhiyiihlo jahutlha tibhc suferta-duskric (lI-50) where jahatiha 
and H6/ia arc not combined. These are instances at a glance, but 
a regular stud.v might reveal many' more frequent cases of the 
hind. Such a circumstance is impossible in Classical Sanskrit 
where there arc regular rules governing the compulsoiy combi- 
nation of the vowels. Even in the body of a wal’d, as in a 
compounded form, there was a vowel samdhi. In later works 
the artificiality of such a process is revealed bj' combinations 
resulting in sounds hard to pronounce. In Pali eind the Pra- 
krts, on the other hand, final vowels of a word do not combine, 
as a rule, with the initial vowel of the following word. Thus 
in Gimar Rock Edict I 've have, 

%• 3T73T gpj RjfHcir hi sipit arin^i^ : 

or to take a Prakrt passage, 

( Pratima-Nfitaha of Bhasa, Act V). But within the 
body of a ^vord, though w'e find instances to the contraiy' in 
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the Prahft passage quoted above vowels coming together were 
sometimes combined What Bhamaha says in case of con* 
sonants only can be applied as 0 general rule. The combina* 
tion or otherwise is governed not by any rule except the con- 
venience of the speaker (cf rRH 

PrSkrtaPrakSs'a U 2.1 fn case there is a combination, two 
similar vowels usually give a long vowel c g 

Pkt oadfifiro, Shx oftdhahora where-fe- ischdctL 
Pkt sulohatJQruho, SWl snlafeho + opor^dho 
All these combinations happen only in the interior of a 
word where as the intervocalic stops disappear, two vowels 
come together When dissimilar vowels come together 
fl+i>e, a + a>o o+-i7<i? r+tf>n and so on eg 
Pkt sejja, Skt sayyS( »s’ajyyS) 

Pkt aechsra, Skt (iscarya>*aeehartya, 

Pkt sanJera Skt saandarya 

Pkt perania, Skt paryania 

Pkt collhi Skt eclarifii 

Pkt mSre Skt maySra 

Pkt lotja Skt laeana 

Pkt mahUssava Skt mafta + ufsaoa etc 

Consonants 

50, General Features 

The ancient Indian grarmoanans generally held that con- 
sonants were dependent wi vowels In a sense this js true. 
The explosion of the consonant is more audible and stronger 
before a vowel The vocalic basis cf the syllable too main- 
tained by Indian grammanans' reveals the comparative 
weakness of consonants This factor has affected to a great 
extent the dc'/elopment of old Sinsknt consonants. This 
development is three fold and it mainly depends on the posi 
tion of the consonant in the sound groups Generally speaking 
f Pr Varma Phonettc Observations of Indian Orammartans, 

p 56 
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51. Initial Stops 

(1) Generally speaking Sanskrit initial single consonants 
are retained in Pali and the Pr^lts. Thus Sanskrit k~, g-, c- 

t-, d-, p- and h- remain e. g. 

Skt. karott, Pall kartdt, Pkt karedj 

Skt. ia/G”“time Asokan halam 

Skt. kamam, adv "at will". Asokan kamam 

Skt kokila, Pkt &o(y)ila 

Skt. gacchati, Pali gaccAfl/i. Pkt gaeehedt 

Skt ialah, Pali and Pkt galo 

Skt ieha, Pali and Pkt geha. 

Skt gananS, cf “Asokan’ gananayam above 
Skt cor’d”, Pall and Pkt corS 

Ski calaii, Pall calati, Pkt caJedi 

Skt j3m5ta, Poll and Pkt jam3d3 

Skt Janah, Poll janS. Pkt jano 

Skt paJica, Poll and Pkt pflnco 

Skt pulrah. Pah and Pkt putti 

Skt isdayati, Pah and Pkt isdedi 

Skt danlah, F^h and Pkt donib. 

Skt haho. Pah and Pkt bahu {ka), 

Skt hadhira, F^i and Pkt bahiro, etc 

(2) As for the aspirates it has been mentioned above 
that even in Sansknt they ore not frequent Initially they ore 
retained e g 

Skt khanatt, Pah klianalt, Pkt khanai, 

Skt ghata’-. Pah ^Aofo. Pkt ghaSo, 

Skt chardayait. Pah chadaeti, Pkt chaddeii 

Skt phalam, F^i and Pkt. phalam etc 

Besides the original initial aspirates Pali and the PrSkjls 
have initial aspirates where Sansknt has cither a consonantal 
group beginning with a sibilant or has an initial bs Initial 
consonantal groups are generally assimilated to one sound. 
When, however, a sibilant is a member of * 
olbcr sound, if on un aspirate, i« . * 
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assimiiateci to the latter. In Pali and the Prahrts the assimila- 
tion is complete. But in some of the Asohan Inscriptions, as 
in the Girnar version, the group sibilant 4- stop remains, e, 

Skt. shanthhal}, Pali and Pkt khamhho. 

Vedic spas'- Pali and Pkt. phas-i-s~). 

Skt. sthapayati, Pali and Pkt. thapedi. 

Skt. stupah, Pali, thupo, Asokan. thube. 

Skt. slhiia, Pali and Pkt. fhido. 

Sanskrit initial ks- gives an initial aspirate. But here the 
development is two-fold. In Pali and S'auraseni Prakrt Skt. 
ks- becomes kh- while in Maharastrl Prakrt it becomesto^-. 

Skt. kslra, Pali, kkh'a. 

Skt. ksetra, Pali khetta, but cf. Mod. Mar. s' el. 

There are some instances where Pali or the Prakrts do not 
appear to retain an initial aspirate. For example the Skt, word 
bha^inJ appears as hahiniot But this is only an apparent 

- exception. Even in Sanskrit, by the side of bhaginl, there 
, must have been a form like *baghini. Both would go back 
I to an original form *bhaghinl but as Sanskrit usually does not 
[ retain more than one aspirate in the body of one and the same 
Word, from *bhaghini there are two possible forms (I) hha^irii 
and (2) *baghini\ it is quite clear that the Pkt. hahini claims 
descent from the latter. Thus the general rule that the ini- 
tial aspirates are retained does not appear to have been vio- 
lated in the Pali and Prakrt stage. 

(3) There are, however, some instances where the pe- 
culiar position has affected this general rule. In discussing 
the Sanskrit phonology we saw how a following vowel could 
affect a velar sound. The same phenomenon obtains some- 
times in Pali and the Prakrts; an original guttural followed by 
a palatal vowel is itself palatalised, e. £. 

Skt. tisth, F^Ii and Pkt. citiha, 

Skt. kirata, M. Pkt. cilaa. etc, 

(4) There are also some enclitic words. A word, for 
example, like Skt. taVad becomes dava in Pralcril; agair 
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Skt fiAooaf I becomes /ioc/» »n PrAit. Skt api>Pkt u; and 
similarly Skt khah, aiv 'indeed becomes itWi? ;n Pah and 
the Prak^ta They are not so much exceptions to the 'general 
rule as regular developments of irregular conditions These are 
the oft used words and. as said m Part I, the more a ivord is 
used the less powerful it gels t e the speaker is not as parti 
-ciilar or as carrful m pronounang these as m other words 

(5) Of the five nasal stops n, n and n do not at all 
appear initially in Sanskrit They arc not independent as n 
and m which latter occur m all piosiiions Initially ihej are 
retained like other slops Only m bteraiy Prahjls and Jam 
works initial n- occurs as n- initial m- , howeier is un 
changed e ^ 

Skt ni pal-, ni pan no 

Ski nSi'oyafi. Pah nSseti, Pkt ntjsei 

Skt nUpara-, PIct /teara 

Skt muhha Pali and Pkt moiAo or muAo 

Skt manlrayali, Pab monfreh, Pkt monfedi etc 

(6) Just as initial a- appears as n" m literary Pmkjts, 
initial /- ond d-" oppcar cercbraliscd occasionally eicn as 
early ns in Pah Thus Skt oos'ofz becomes doiolj in Pslj, 
Skt Jahali is both JahaU and doAofi In tbe Prakits too, 
ccrebralisation in tbe case of initial I and d becomes more 
frequent It has been suggested as on explanation for such 
sporadic cases of ccrebralisation that in the Pre-Sansknt there 
was a tendency for back sounds. Or secondly, such words 
might have been borrowed from dialects where cerehralisation 
ivas usual, or the tendency to cerebralise itself might have 
been influenced by the Dravidian languages 

(7) lake the stops the semi vowels y, v, r and / arc 
aUo as a rule, maintained iniJnilly In the case of initial y— 
and t>-, however, some peculiarity should be observed 
This peculiarity was noticed by the Pratis'*’ ' j 

Dr Varma quotes from Yajnavulkja Siksa , 
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Ski. hramyati, Pali, kamcii. Pkt kamedi. 

Skt trlni, Pkt. tinni. 

Skt Pali and Pkt. ^amo. 

Ski. draksyati, . Pkt. dekhadi. etc, 

Soinelimcs ihe consonantal group is simplified by means c 
^Carahhahli. c. g. 

Skt. kies a, Pali and Pkt. kileso. 

Skt. klanta-, Pali, kilanto. 

Skt. doaram, Pali. dm\am, etc. 

Sometimes when y is the second member, in a group like 
ky and more especially in ty~, dy-, dhy-, the following y 
palatalises the preceding stop. e.^. 

Skt. tyajati, Pkt ic)cajedi 

Skt. dhya, Asokan.jhapayitaviye'iohehmnieic. 

Similarly the group dental -i-v has a two-fold development, 
one, where o is assimilated to the dental, and the other where 
the dental, assimilated to n, gives a labial. In the Gimar 
Inscriptions of Asoka the group dental + V changes to dental 
+ a corresponding labial, e. g. 

Skt. dvadas'a, Girnar. dbadasa. 

Lastly might be noted the group stop + nasal where the stop is 
-assimilated to the latter, e. g. 

Skt. jnati ; Pali, Asokan and Pkt. nati. 

The group ks has been noted above. 

(b) In the group sibilant + stop it has been already 
suggested that the sibilant is assimilated to the stop and that 
-T;he latter, in the meanwhile, if an un-aspirate, is aspirated. The 
group sibilant + nasal is usually simplified hy svarabhakti. e. 

Skt. sneha, Pkt. sineho. 

Skt. snusa, Pali, sunisa, 

Skt. smarati, Pkt. sumaredi, etc. 

Otherwise in such groups the sibilant is usually assimilated to 
the following sound, e. g. 

Skt. soa-, cf. Pali, santako- "one’s own. ’ 

Skt. s'ravariiya, Pali, savamya. 
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Skt s loha-, Pall soho 

Skt sramanaka, Asokan samana 

Skt sru, Pkt suneJi etc 

52. Inter-vocalic Stops 

(I) The story of these intervocalic stops was briefly and 
broadly narrated in the last section Though they are weaker 
than the initial stops and the tendaicy for them is to get 
weaker and weaker, m Pah and the Asokan dialects, they arc 
still retained It is in the Prahrts, however that this tendency 
IS carried through its various stages to the ultimate end 
Maharas^ri Prakrt represents the last stage where all inter 
vocalic stops have disappeared In other Prak^ts the unvoiced 
stops are only voiced Thus -k-, -t- and -p- become -g~, 
-d- and -h~ respectively e g 

Skt kskila, Pkt and^ot/a 

Skt affcl. Pall sBci, Pkt siTi 

Skt S^aia-, Pah Sgaio, Pkt OgaJo and Sao 

Skt matt. Pah malt, Pkt madt and mat 

Skt ptp3sS, Pall ptp3sa, Pkt ptaSsl 

Skt prSpayalt, Pali pdpelt, Pkt pavedi 

It should be noted that an intervocalic -p- is first voiced 
and then this -b- is further weakened to -V- 

(2) Intervocalic voiced stops too are retained m Pah and 
the Asokan dialects, while the Prakrts represent them in all 
' their stages. Before a voiced stop disappeared it passed 
through a stage where It was a weak y, noted by the gram- 
marian Hemacandra, as the laghu-prayafna-tara-yakara, e g. 
' Skt s'ala~, Pkt sada, saya and saa 

Skt. yagam, Pkt juam 

Skt raja, Pkt ms 

Skt bijam, Pkt hiyam, biam 

' Skt panmtla. Pah panmata 

Skt khlda~, Asokan khadiyati “is '* 

Skt. nagara-. Asokan nagala % 

S I A L 7 
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In the cerebral series though the unvoiced are voiced in“ 
between vowels, they are rarely dropped, e. g. 

Skt. kata - ka, Pali, katuka, Pkt. kaha. 

Skt. s'akatika, Pkt. sagadia. etc. 

The intervocalic -d- is represented in certain cases by-I- 
in Pali while it is retained as ~d~' in the Prakrts. This dif- 
ference appears to go back to the Vedic dialect which is a 
I- dialect, i, e. where for d and dh we have I and Iha. e. g, 

■ Ski. pldoyoh, Pkt. pidefi; but Pali, pzlef/, cf. Vedic p/pije 

Skt. nlda, Vedic.' nllo-, Pali, mla 

■ Skt. drdha, Pkt dadha: Vedic. drlha, Pali. 

dujho etc. 

(3 ) The intervocalic aspirates, both voiced and unvoiced, 
while retained by Pali have lost entirely their occlusion in 
all the Prakrts and are changed to simple -h~. e. g. 

Skt. mukha-, Pali, mukha-, Pkt. muha-, 

Skt, likhati-, Pali. Jikhati, Pkt. lihadi. 

Skt. megha-, Pali, meg/io, Pkt. meho. 

. Skt. labhate, Pali, labhadi, Pkt. lahai. etc. 

TTie cerebral Hh- and -dh-, however, both remain as 
—dh-. There are some instances where Skt. intervocalic -th- 
is cerebralised to -dh— as in 

Skt. prathama-, Pkt padhamo. 

Skt. s'ithila-, Pkt sadhilo. etc. 

In the first instance, as we shall see in connexion with the 
group r+ dental, the cerebralisation is not hard to understand.- 
For the second and similar cases it has been suggested that 
originally by the side of a word' like s'ithila there must have 
been a form like *s'rthila from a root like s'rath- and that 
the influence of r tended to cerebralise the dental. This ex- 
plains many cases of sporadic cerebralisation. 

(4) Of the five nasals n, n offer no difficulty as they 
have ■ been already shown not to be independent sounds. 
They appear only before guttural and palatal stops respective- 
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ly Intervocalic -m- and arc usually retained m Pali and 
the Prakrts e. ^ 

Skt gruma-. Pali and Pkt game 

Skt hima-, • Pali and Pkt himo 

Skt. adv "at will , Asokan kamam 

Skt parffnc-, Pali and Pkt parano 

Skt kana-, Pali and Pkt, kano 

Intervocalic -n-, however, is changed to -n" m practically 
all the Praktts But m Pah and the Asokan dialects it is 
retained unchanged e g 

Skt dhanamt Pah Jhanem Pkt Jhanam 

Ski manusyo, Pah and Asokan mannsa 

Skt janah. Pah and Asokan, ;cno, Pkt jano 

Skt ffnayoji, Pali aneii. Pkt anet etc 

( 5 ) Semi'i^Qxvels 

Intervocalic -y”, -r-, and -»>- are retained m Pah 
and the Asokan dialects. In the Prokps changes to -I- 
where -n- changes to "ft-. In the case of -r- those dialects 
like the Magadhi which change r** to !• change the inter 
vocalic '~r~ sometimes to -f- In- between vowels “y- and 
“U” were shown to he weaker sounds. This fact is illustrated 
hy the PreJcjls which entirely drop out -y- and -y- In some 
cases even in the Prakits if -y- and -y- occur in an accented 
syllable it appears that they ore strengthened as occlusives- 
and -6- respectively Sometimes intervocalic -r- passes 
through the stage of laghu prayatna fara-ya karat e g 
Skt. Syakia, Pkt. ffatto 

Skt. pnyakSra-, Pkt. piaSra 

Skt daju. Poll and Asokan e/aya 

Skt Jicasa“, Poll ifivaso, Pkt i/i(y)aso 

Skt dei-ah, Psli deyo. Pkt JeD 

Skt olfufea* Pkt yalaa 

Skt phalam. Pali phahm, Pkt pha]am 

Skt Joaram, Mgd. Pkt r/uS|flfn, 

Set giroii, Pkt giWJf 
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But Ski. (llyaie, M. Pkt. dijjai- 

Ski. kalcOavo-, Pkt. halehat'a. etc. 

In ihc root“suffix ~aya- of Sanslo'it in Pali as well as in 
the Prakfls the — ji- is lost but the resulting vowel is paiata- 
lised. By analog)’’ this change is carried to the -y- which 
belonged to the genuine root as in the case of Ski. m~. Thus, 

Ski. daft-ay a-ii, Pali, dapeti, Pkt. dape(d)i. 

Ski, nay-a-ti, Pali. {n)neti, Pkt. (a) m[d)i. etc. 

(6) Sibilants : 

The intervocalic -s-, s'- and s- are not distinguished in 
Pali and the Prakrts fi'om initial s'-, and s-; i, e. their 
treatment is not different from when they are initial. Thus, in 
the first place, an intervocalic sibilant is retained. In Pali and 
the Western Prakrts ail the three are reduced to one dental S, 
in Asokan inscriptions of the east there is only one s while 
those at Girnar have s' and s, the eastern Prakrts have only s 
and in the north-west all the three are distinguished, e. 

Skt. desali, Pali and Pkt. dcso. 

Skt. isadlsat, Pkt. Isisi. 

Skt. divasah, Pali, divaso, Pkt. di(y)aso. etc. 

" Consonantal Groups 
(7) Double Consonants 

As regards the Sanskrit intervocalic double consbnanls two 
varieties can be distinguished, (1) the original double conso- 
nants and (2) consonants doubled due to samdhi or other 
external factors. Thus the difference between the double 
consonant in a -^vord like Skt. kukkutah and that in a word 
like Skt. datta-, should be noted. In the second example the 
double -ri” is due to the external suffix -/a-.' This distinc- 
tion seems to have affected in many cases the development of 
double sounds. Thus the view of the Vajasaneyi Pratis akhyci 
that intervocalic double consonants should be pronounced as 
1. Dr. Varma. op. cit.'see chap, V on Doubling. 
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s,ngl! cannot be accepted without lucstionmg. it seems to 
conltitupotlttiUttuK When deohug with the intenootjie 
aouWe conaononta and their dcNelopmcnt jn the modem Indo- 
Aryan languages \^e shall point out instances which appear to 
show that mierv-ocahc onginai double consonants ( and only 
those ) IN ere pronounced as single constants 

As for the nature of the double consonants it was suggest* 
ed in Part U that they were only long consonants. It is lor 
this reason that the development of the intervocalic double 
consonants has influenced, and has been influenced by. the 
quantity the syllable After a Iwig vowel usually they are 
shortened But even in Sanskrit double consonants following 
a long vowel are lery rare After a short vowel their treat- 
ment IS t\so fold, either they ore retained as m Pah and most 
c/ the PrSk^ts or they are shortened and the previous .scnwel 
lengthened to retain the quantity On the other hand, in the 
PrSkfi 5 V.e find another tendency where an mtervocahcdouble 
consonant is retained but the preceding vowel if long ts 
slwrlcned t g 

Skt fljfiSpoynfi, Pht SijcPeJi and (inr}3i)cdi 

Ski iuifiujcfi. Pall kvkkufo, Pkt kahhado 

Skt pfcchab. Pah pacchati, Pkt pnecA— 

Shu 3 uddha-. Palv surfdAo- 

Sht. bhfnna-, P“ik and Pkl dfitnno etc 

( 8 ) Stop + Stop 

In ibe case ot oilier coniiinct consonants the process 15 
tmm easMo ooderstond In o E„„p Ifc i,, example, ihe 
IM o stops kmd I differ m that the former 15 not at oil exploded. 
The onecpioded stops ore hardlodistogpish fromona another 
as the romner of cxplosioo alone decides the nature of the 
stop men a sp^her.therefon:. passes from on unexploded 
t to ao exploded I the ctpWn lakes place, even in the case 
1. m the '«y plsce svherc 1 aW ts exploded. The result is 

ihe unexploded Si, earned nearer 10/ to facilitate the explo- 
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sion. Thus in all such cases ihe exploded stop always assi- 
milates the unexploded one. In Pali and the Prakrts this is a 
general rule. In the group slop -i- stop, the second stop which 
is exploded assimilates the first e. a. 

Skt ukta, Pali and Pht. utta. 

Skt. mukia, Pali and Pkt. muita, 

Skt, sapta, Pali and Pkt. satta. 

Skt. s'abda~, Pali and Pkt. saddo. 

Skt. matkum-, F^li and Pkt. makkuna. 

Skt. lahdha, Pali and Pkt.- laddho. 

Skt. iitpadyate, Pkt uppajjai. 

Skt. udbhar-, Pkt. uhhhar-, Pali, ubbhar. elc. 

.(9) Stop + Nasal 

Normally the nasal is assimilated to the stop as ex- 
plosion is more audible in the case of a stop than in a nasal. 
But where a nasal follows a voiced stop which is produced in 
the same place as the former, the stop is assimilated to the 
nasal. e. g. 

Ski. la^-na \ Pali and Pkt.. la^^a. 

Skt agnih, Pali and Pkt. oggi. 

Skt. s'aknoti, Pkt sakkedi. etc. 

but Skt vijmpayati, Pkt. vinnavedi. 

Skt vijnanam, Pali, vimanam, 

*ad-na (p. p. of v^ad.) Skt. anna. etc. 

In the group dental stop + the labial nasal the development 
is two-fold. In one group a double dental is the result while 
in the other a double labial (corresponding to the dental stop) 
results. e. g. 

Skt. atma, Pkt. alta or appa. 

Similarly -'dm- becomes either -dd~ or -bb-. 

( 10) Nasal + Stop 

In Pali this group x'emains unchanged. In the Prakfls, 
on the other hand, two different developments can be distin- 
guished, In the group nasal + unooiced stop the latter is voiced; 
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and m the group nasaZ+ooJcerf Stop, the latter is assimilated 
to the nasal. But even m the Pirahits only the mere hegin* 
nings of these two tendencies are visible. The cases where 
the group nasfll+siop remains unchanged for outnumberthose 
where any change is effected, e. 

Skt. iunffl- “a spear,’* Pali hunta. 

Skt kJanta-, Pali, hlanta. 

Skt. pindo-, f^i. ptndfl. 

Skt cnfflfi-pura, Pkt anlc(y)urfl or ande-{v)uf<i. 

Skt parica, Pali and Pkt. panca 

Skt s’rtiala, Pkt. aon/a* etc. 

In a group of coniunct consonants where a nasal is the 
first memher only one case is to be noted viz. the group m + r. 
Though in nasaf+jemi Ooiocl the latter is assimilated gene- 
rally to the former the group m+r has a peculiar develop- 
ment in the Prakits. viz the m is slightly exploded with the 
result that a 6 is inserted between m and r. Lastly as the 
Prakjts show no favour to groups of consonants with more 
than two members the r in -mftr* is lost. e. g 
Skt. tSmra, Pkt tamba. 

Skt feomro, Pkt feomto. 

Skt umra' Pkt (M) amba. etc. 

Skt tamraparnt, Asokan. /am&aponi. 

(11) S^op + Se77l^-V’ouJe/ { or Sibilants ) 

From the foregoing it must have been noticed that the 
development of conjunct consonants depends on the degree of 
the plosion ot the various members. Where the plosion is on 
the same level or in an ascending order the second member 
assimilates the preceding. Where, on the other hand, the 
plosion IS in descending order, the following sound is assimi- 
lated to the preceding. Thus in the group sf op + scmj*oouJcf 
the latter is usually assimilated to the former, e. 

Skt. pufrafi, P51i and Pkt. pufto 

Skt. vtplavah, Pkt vtppavo. 
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Skt. anya, Pkt. anna or anna. 

Skt. a^ra, Pali. agga. etc. 

I In this group, however, two cases should be noted as 
peculiar viz. the groups t + y and t + v, or rather dental +y and 
dental +v. These two cases have been briefly noted in a 
previous section. In the first group before y is assimilated 
to the preceding dental it palatalises the latter. In the 
second group v also, sometimes, before being assimilated to 
the preceding dental gives the latter a labial articulation, e. g- 

Skt pratyusa, Pkt. paccUsa. 

Skt. satya, Pkt. saccam. 

Skt. adya, Pali and Pkt. ajja, 

Skt. hhid-y-, Pali, bhijjissati. 

Skt. ud-Vartayati, Pali, uh-halteti. 

But Skt. pakva-, Pkt and Pali, pakko. etc. 

In Pali we have instances where the group dental + r has 
changed to a double ~//- in-between vowels. This seems to 
be only a dialectic variation and due to the fact that some 
dialects changed the Sanskrit- r and I to 1. c. g. 

Skt. hhadra, Pali, hhalla. 

Skt ardra, Pali. alia. etc. 

In the group stop + sibilant the case of has been 

noted above under j^s. In p + s, sometimes s- before being 
assimilated to p dentalises the latter e. g. Skt. ju-gupsa, Pkt, 
jaguccha. In t + s, on the other hand, the dental is usually 
palatalised before s is assimilated to it e. g. 

Skt vatsa, Pkt vaccho. 

Skt matsara, Pkt maccliara. 

(12) Semi-vowel + Stop 

In this group generally the semi-vowel is assimilated to 
tbe slop (the plosion in this case being in an ascending order). 

Skt marga, ■ ' and Pkt maggo. 

Skt itlka, • ba. 

Skt. phalgu. 
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SltL karma, Pali ond Pkt kommo 

Skt ^arjali, Pitt gajjai 

Skt tjarb/ifl. Poll nnd Pkt jja 66^0 cic 

In this respect only the group r+denf cl has to be noted ns 
peculiar This group lias a two fold development m one case 
the r cerebrahscs the dental and then we hn\c n double 
cerebral sound while, in the other, the denial treatment alone 
takes places The cerebral treatment seems to belong to the 
East, West and North west though the free bonrowang 
between sainous dialects makes it impossible to mark the 
isoglass. c g 

Skt larf- Pku I'nlJ- ond Left', Pnli inf/ 

Skt saroar/Zia/ii Pali snfctaf/AetW etc 
The group aiii/onf -t-s/op has the same treatment m 
betiveen the aowels as miUally It has been already dlscu^sed 
abo\e 

(13) Semi loiccl + Semi t-we/ 

In this group oalv three arc to be noted I'ls r + y r+C, 
endu + y In the first two r is assimilated to y and i> respec 
mely When y and i> arc hcai-y, it was noted obo%e, 
they are pronounced ns j and 5 respecincly Therefore r+ii 
results m and -r + o in -it e g 

Skt kdrya, Pali nnd Pkt kajja 

Skt oryepu/re Pkt ajja aila 

Skt eurufl, Pali and Pkt sabba etc 

In c+y, the latter is assimilated to y and therefore o as 
a heavy sound is pronounced as b eg 

Skt kartaa^a, Pkt katiabba, or koHahba etc. 

« 

53« Final Stops 

As for the final stops in Poll and the Prakrts we have 
hone Being at the end of a word and unexploded, the final 
stops have disappeared m almost all cases e g 
Skt yidyuf, Pall and Pkt vijJ^ 

Skt yScat, Pkt jaCa 
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III some cases, especially in the nouns and the present 
participles, the final stops are retained but not as final. The 
case termination is added and the whole form is then 
normalised. 


Skt. kuroat, 
SUt. piinar, 
Skt. ^acchat, 
Skt. sii-hrd. 


Pkt. haronto. 

Plct. puno. 

Pkt. gacchanta. 

Pkt. suhada-. etc. 


Thus the Sanskrit slops underwent changes in Pali and 
the Prakrts according to their position in a word. Initially 
the}' were strong and retained; finally they were veiy weak 
and discarded; while in-between vowels they were gradually 
tending from strength to weakness. The stoiy of the Sans- 
krit sounds is not yet complete. We have now to look into 
their position in the modern Indo-Aryan languages. 


Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan Languages 

54. General Features 

From the Prakrts to the modem Indo-Aryan languages 
changes in general phonology are not at all new, sweeping or 
surprising. On the other hand, the innovations or conserva- 
tions of the Prakrt stage are generally maintained. Like the 
Prakrts the modern vernaculars do not retain the Sanskrit 
vowel r. It is changed to a, i, u, ri or ru and the isoglasses 
can be distinguished. In the case of the stops, those lost 
in the middle Indian period are lost as well in the modem. 
The initials are retained. The finals are already lost in the 
period just reviewed, so that question does not arise in refer- 
ence to the languages now under consideration. Within the 
body of words there is the natural development of further 
weakening; or where the intervocalic stops are already lost in 
the Prakrts, the resulting vowels coming one after the other 
are combined in the modem languages in various ways.' 
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55 Vowels 

A detailed study however, would reveal one or two new 
tendencies Thus m the development of the middle Indian 
vowels the accent as will he ^own below would appear to 
play a great part In the Prahrts the final vowels were 
retained But their very position oic at the end of a word 
2ind hence extremely weak has affected their development in 
the modern languages Final long vowels are shortened 
short ones are usually dropped In the intenor their treat 
ment depends on the particulars of their position For a clear 
understanding the vowels could be studied under four different 
heads 

I Vowels in open accented syllables, 

II. Vowels in closed syllables, 

III Vowels tn unaccented syllables, and 

IV Vowels coming together after the disappearance of 

the middle Indian intervocalic stops 
I Vowels in open accented syllables are usuallj re 
tamed evciywhere 

(i) Skt a represented as a m all the modem dialects 
except the Romani which have a short c eg 

Skt Cadhu H bahTl, Gu| vahu Ben baa 
Pkt ^haram H M Gui gAor, Eur Rom. kher 
Skt pal- “to fall M Guj pad—, H par-, Eur Rom. 
^ pereh * he falls 

(ii) Skt S appears as a m Romani otherwise it is retain 
ed elsewhere e g 

Skt kana, H kjna, M k5na, Guj kana. Sin kiwo 
Skt grama-, Pkt game H M gao 
Skt kdia adi H ksla M J^sla. Sm karo Rom kalo etc^ 
(in) Skt 1 

Skt s'lra/i H sir M Guj s if Sin s'ini 
Skt gi?a/i ^ M gr?ne Sin giroru Sng 'gi^ 
girofi ) . 
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Skt. tila, H. Ben. til, Guj. til. Sin. tifu. etc. 

(iv) Skt. 7. 

Skt. hsira, H. M. Guj. khlr. Sin. khlru, Sng. kira. 

Skt. kitaka, M. kida. 

Skt. dlpali, H. di^a, M. divi. Sin. dio, Sng. diou. et 

As has been already explained i and 7 are not distinguisl 
ed in later! dialects as in Sanskrit. 

(v) Skt. u. 

Skt. kula-, H. kul, Guj. kal, M. kith 

Skt. musala-, H. musal, M. musah etc. 

(vi) Skt. u. 

Ski. dyUtam, H. jaa, M. jiiVa, Guj. juVa. 

Skt. mala-, H. mul (a), M. Guj. mUj, Sng. mala, etc. 

(vii) Skt. e and o are retained and the Skt. diphthongs i 
■ and au which have already become e and o in Pali and th 
Prakrts are retained as e and o in the modern dialects, c. g. 

Ski. devah, Pkt deiv)o, H. M. Guj. dei), Sin. deu. 

Skt. meghah, M. Guj. meh. 

Skt. ghdtakah, H. gkdra, M. ^hoda,, Sin. g/ioro. 

Skt. tailam, Pkt tellam, H. M. tel. etc. 

Ski. gaura, H. M. gdra, Guj. goru, Sin. goro. 

Sng, gora, etc. . 

11. It was shown above that in Pali and the Prakrts long 
vowels in closed syllables were usually shortened. But ir 
the modern languages this tendency of the Prakrts is not uni- 
versally retained. In Sindhi and Lahnda, for example, the 
distinction between original long and short vowels in closed 
syllables is maintained. In Marathi, Gujrati and the conti- 
nental dialects, the short voWel of the Prakrts is lengthened 
but the following consonantal group is at the same time sim- 
plified. In the Punjabi, on the other hand, the tendency to 
retain double consonants and to shorten, if long, the preceding 
vowel is more frequent. e. g. 

Skt pjrs'va. Sin. pnso : Skt pars' va. Sin. pasu. 

Skt* danta—. Sin. dandu (ox)- Skt dantah. Sin. dandii. 
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Skt sarpa-, ' H M Guj sap 

Skt fjarfifttnj-, H iahhin. M ^Sbhin. 

Skt# rakta-, Punj ratta, H M ratii 

Skt QU^dha-, H. M. Guj Jadh 

Skt mar^ah-, Punj magj! Sin m5gu, Guj mag etc. 

Ill Vowels in Unaccented SsHabUs 

As already mentioned before, every Vedic word, except 
a few expletives etc , had an accent The nature of this ac- 
cent, Iiowe\er, is not easy to determine Even tlie ancient 
grammarians held different \ie\vs Thus Dr Parma -says. 
“While the above facts indicate that accent according to In- 
dian grammamns. was predominantly musical, it is not unlike- 
ly tliat some authorities implied by accent a combination of 
both musical and stress accent * From the phonetic obser- 
vations m some modem dialects as Guirati, Sindhi, Puniabi, 
Singhalese and Bengali aUo it appears not unreasonable to 
hold tliat there was a stress accent by the side of the musical. 
E\'cn os early as the Prak{t stage yoco&t admits a stress ac- 
cent m the PrShits while PiscAW goes further bach to the Vedic 
dialects and gives examples of Piak|t forms as influenced by the 
Vedic accent Tliub cases like the following sporadic changes 
in Prakrt phonology are asenbed bj him to the Vedic accent, 

(i) post accentual long \owcls shortened c ij 

Ski. o'niJ^a. Pkt. am>o; Ski s'lfisa, Pkl. sirisd etc 

(ii) pre accentual long vowels are shortened and some- 
times a single consonant following is doubled e g 

Skt kum^rd-, Pkt Kamara Skt mJrjJrii-, Pkt maTxjara, 
Skt cCi5m. Pkt cecum , Ski primdn, Pkt pemma 
(ill) A slop after a pre accentual 5horl^owcl is doubled, 

e g Skt r;u'. Pkt ujju. SIct spAafdh, Pkt 

(i\) post accentual 0 becomes i e 

Skt Pkt ^cJim 

t op cil p 162 cf. «l»o for wliat follow* Prof ^ 

** IndO'iltrmanic Accent in ilarathif* J PAS 19!6 
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But in spite of such examples in seems doubtful if there 
■ever was an independent stress accent. Even in the .modem 
languages, as Bloch says, the stress depends on " un rhythme 
pui'ement quandtatif. Tliis stress is not, as Sir George 
Grierson believes, a new stress quite independent of the older 
tone^ It is jorobably with reference to this stress accent that 
the Aranya Sik?a, as quoted by Dr. Varma ( p. 166). saj-s: 

The final syllable of a word has the low accent if the penulti- 
mate is long; but it has the high accent if the penultimate is 
short. Of the modern languages Gujrati, Sindhi, Punjabi, I 
Hindi, Singhalese and Bengali appear to descend from a i 
language or languages which possess the penultimate stress. 
In A'lai^thi, however, the stress shows the effects of a previous 
tone ■( i. e. musical ) accent of Sanskrit Thus Skt. niUrJdrd 
becomes manjdro in Gujrati which stresses the penultimate; 
Marathi has mniijar where the quantity’ of a in ~j(r- is longer 
than usual. 

The quantity of the accented sjdlable is usually retained. 
But in the case of unaccented syllables the change depends on 
whetlier ihej’- precede or follow the accent. The weakest 
syllable is the one immediately follorving, while the next 
weakest is the one immediately preceding, the stress. Thus 
long vowels before the stress are shortened, \vhile short ones 
■are retained as indeterminate /, ii or n. e. g. 

Skt. abhlrah, Guj. ahlr. 

e 

Skt sail bhdgynm, Guj- sobdg, Sin.-s«h«ga. 

/ 

Skt. dhuralah, H. dharal etc. 

The initial short vowel when unaccented is lost. c. g- ^ 

Skt. abhydnjanam, H. bhijna, M. bhij-n'e, Guj. bhijrn- 

Skt aragMita H. rohat, M. rahdt. 

Skt ai'&nyam, M. Guj. run. etc. 

In this connexion it should be noted how the quantity of 
the vowel determines the place of the accent In the Ski. 
marjiirb, for example, the accent cn the final ( and therefore 
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ihe weakest) syllable is shifted to the preceding long vowel. 
Similarly m the modem vernaculars could be found instances 
where the long vowel of a word is shortened .in a compound 
or derivative form from it Thus Beames mentions ( Vol I, 
p 152) examples like the following; 

M bhik (noun), hut hhikari (adj). 

Gu) hh'ikh but bhikhart. 

M. lakh but lahhpati. 

M. ham (noun), but i^amSene (denominative) 

In the syllable following the stress while a remains, t and 
u are changed to a. [ It should be noted that a m such a 
position IS more neutral i e. pronounced as ('')- like a in the 
Bnglish unaccented was ]. e ^ 

Skt. hinrii, M haran 

Skt mlnusah, Guj. mdnas. 

Skt kdmalam, M. Guj kamal etc 

In words having more than three syllables there was 
probably a secondary stress In sucb cases a short vowel 
between the mam and the secondary stress is lost, e g 
Skt &rgahk3. M. 3gli <* Vedic 6rgaltk3 

Skt. eakravakah, H. caki^. etc. 

The above discussion could not be supposed to include 
all cases or explain each and every peculiar phonetic- change. 
There are other factors ^feeling those generalisatrons. 
Analogy, borrowing or the peculiar value of a syllable, often 
times go to shift the place of the accent In Sansknt, for 
example, the accent fell usually on the root syllable of the 
thematic verbs and sometimes on the formative suffix ; while 
m the case of the athematic verbs the accent fell on the ter* 
mination. or sometimes on the root In the Prakits there was 
a strong tendency to replace athematic by thematic verbs and 
analogically the place ol the accent was ' * ' 'on 

the root syllable. Thus Skt handhsmt ’ ' - 

dhami, Skt dadsti to d6dati and so 
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too offccts THc accent* It on nccount of V(iIug tlist si psrti" 
cular syllable of a word is stressed because that S5'llable is 
felt to be especially important for the comprehension of the 
sense conveyed by the nvhole word. 

IV. Vowels + Vowels 

While discussing the interv'ocEilic single stops in the 
Prakrt stage it was obser\-ed as a rule that the voiced stops 
dropped out. Giving to this feature the vowels in the 
Pr^rts are too often in hiatus. The hiatus as such is not 
retained by the modem languages. It is removed in t%vo ways: 
(1) by combining the two vowels, and (2) by inserting h or y. 
As a rule like vowels coming together result in a single vowel 
of their kind. 

Thus a-i-a (both short or long) becomec, i-ri (both short 
or long) become 1 and u-F u (both short or long) become u. e. g. 

Skt. kambhakara-, Pkt kumbhaara, M. kambhar. 

Skt na^ara-, Pki. naara, Guj. -nar at the end of 

names of certain town places. 

Skt {Jvitlya 7 Pkt. biiya, Punj. biya, Ks'm. hiyo 
dviiiyya > biijja. M. blj, Guj. bijo. 

Skt. soara Pkt su(v)ara, M. sur. etc. 

In certain cases a + a result in e. This happens when the 
inteiwocalic stop has not j’tt lost completely its articulation 
but lingers as a lagha-prayaina-tara-ya-kara. e. g. 

Skt. s' atom, Pkt sadam or sayam, M. 5'e. 

Skt nagara Pkt nayara, M.- ner like Guj. nar. 

Skt kadali, H. held, M. held. 

Skt. badara, H. ber. etc. 

When dissimilar vowels come together the combination is 
not as uniform. Thus (i) / + o result in i, ( short or long) 
(ii) i+d in yd, iyd or e and (iii) u-ra (both short cr long) 
in u. e. g. „ 

(i) Skt. s'itala, M. s'ild, Guj. s'ilu. 

Skt pib Pkt. pia -, M. pi-ne, H. pl-nd. etc.' 

■ Skt/fu- M.ji-ne, H. ;7-nc. ■ - 
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(ii) S'lt dci arddha, Pkt dtaddka, H (/crft. 

(lu) Skv. tfSfufej. Pkt ca{uJ. M t^l3. 

Ski iogam, M ja, H./3 
Pki ^iT.ctc. 


Ski Pkt dcallosa. M dcU\ etc 

A pe^ aUarvly of Guirati sKouW be noted in tbis cQane»on, 
While Mar-^thj Hindi and a number of otlicr modem Ian 
guagss combine the Prakit «+t and a + u into ai and ca 
Gujrati has E (like a in Eng man) and O { like o m Eng 
not) respectively e ^ 

Sku praijij oft, M patsHe, H but Gui pesoU 

SU upaois -v M hats, but Gui hesct 

Ski (:aiurdas o M H caaJn, but Gut codS etc. 
Lastly e + o and o+o resuH in e ond o respectiNcly c g. 

Skt saui'arra Pkt soarna, H 5on3, Nf soni etc. 
As mentioned abow y and k arc someiimw mserted to 
avoid the hiatus c g 

Skt kzktia-, Pkt tcila. Go) ^oyo|, Or ioyi/ etc, 
V Lastly there remain certain soviel changes Nvhicb 
cannot be explained or included under any of the above 
heads Nevertheless there would be no need or justification 
to assume such instances as arbitrary Wuh most of them 
some general factors of phonetic development would be found 
at work. Thus analogy, assimilation etc , arc responsible for 
changes like the following 

Skt cancB. H co»c through a form hVe concn 
From Skb ydpai, through ymiiJa. where the y has palata- 
lised the following vowel, Marathi has (y)ead/ic and then cor- 
respondingly ithas teadhe equivalent to Skt fSoal though there 
{j is no palatal influence m the latter case to cliange d into (y)s 

Final Vowels 

While initially and in the interior cf reword vowcU arc os 
a rule retained the final vow^s of the Pali ^ the d-j# 
stage are entirely lost in all the modem - 
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Pkl. vijjn, M. vlj, H. blj. 

Pkl. M. (7^1. H. Guj. ag. 

Plct. ratil, H. M. rat. etc. 

Final -n and -m of Sanskrit arc reduced to an anusvarc 
in the Prakjts : this anusvura is lost in the modern languages, 
c. (l. 

Skt. i^rham, Pkt. ^haram, H. M. ghar. 

Skt. dcOun, Pkt. deOam, H. M. dev. etc. 

56. Consonants 

In a previous section the course of natural development 
of the stops has been illustrated. The chief thing to be noted 
is die particular position of a stop in the word. Initially it is 
strong, hence is usually retained ; finally it is weakest with the 
result that quite early it has dropped out ; and in-between 
vowels it submits to a gradual processs of weakening. This 
general process of development holds good as equally in the 
case of the modem vernaculars as in that of Pali and the 
Prakrts. The object of this and the following sections is more 
to illustrate that process than repeat the general features 
noted above; and, at the same time, a few peculiarities would 
be explained. 


57. Single Stops 

(A) Initially single stops are usually maintained in 
almost all the modem languages. 

Examples : 

K— 

Skt. karoti, Pkt. karedi, H. karna, M. karne. Sin* 
& Sng. karanu, Ks^m. karun, 

Skt. kltaka, M. kida, Guj. kldo, H. hlra etc. 
Skt. karpata- H. kapda, M. Guj. kapad etc. 

Skt. kala-, adj. “black", H. kala, M. kala, 
Sin. karo etc. 
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Skt tila, H til, M til, Sjn iim, Sng/(i?actc. 

Skt tapaya. M iBvnS, Sm tatna, Sng tavana, 

Fvs m iaoun 

In some cases there is spontaneous cerebralisalion of >nJ» 
tial single dentals. This is ailnbuled. according to Gram 
mont s theory, to a general tendeniy of the Indo Aryans to 
rela^ the pronunciation jn fatour of articulation in the neigh 
hourhood of the palatal arch ' Though only the voiced den 
tals are more frequently cerebrahsed than the unvoiced, in 
stances of the latter are not lacking It is sometimes suggested 
that the Indo Aryan voiced dentals were pronounced further 
back than the unvoiced ones But one would be tempted to 
believe that the whole senes of /ndo Aryan dentals varied m 
pronunciation in different dialects, fiwil sounds m some and 
back sounds in others Though the free borrowing between 
the various dialects renders it difficult, it might be said that 
the bach pronunciation belongs to Hindi and the eastern dia» 
lects e ^ 

" Slit tilaka-, H tik8. Pun; fikhs M tih Guj iih 

Skt da/-, or dol-^ H 3ul~nS. M dol-ne etc 

P— 

Skt puniydm H pani, M p5ni and so on. 

Skt prapaya, Pkt poiiedi, H paa'n3, M pSii-ne, 

Sm paina etc 

palatals 

If the existence of a variety of pronunciation of the 
dentals is only a probability, that of the palata’s is assured 
Earlier grammanans of the PrSkrls like Var-imci and 
Marhandeya have already noted this* In the north and 
north east the original palatals are retained as such. In 

1 Cf Prof R L Turner Cerebralisalion in Sins'll 

J ^ 

2 See ] K A S 1913 pp 391 U 
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unaspirates standing single at the hegtnmng of a word. The 
V ery articulation is changed and the new sounds are hnown 
as ** recursu;^^. ' Their nature is explained as follows. “ Im* 
mediately after the occlusion by bps or tongue and palate 
has been formed, the glottis also is closed. The larynx is 
lowered and there js considerable general muscular tension. 
The glottis 13 not opened until the bp or tongue occlusion has 
been broken, so that some air is sucked back to behind the 
point of occlusion. Then the glottis is opened to permit the 
formation of voice. It is possible that the glottis is again 
closed before the following vowel is pronounced. ”'^ 


Examples: 

Skt. Sm guru, H. gat3, M. etc. 

Ski. iantah. Sin. iartSu, H. M. t/W, Sng data. 

Skt. bllam, Sm hifu, H. bil, M. l>l|, Sng 6afa. 

Skt janal}. Sin, jcuo, H. jan3, M. jan etc. 


(B) Intervocalic 

As early as the Pali and Prakits intervocalic single stops, 
as already shown, were weakening and m one of the PrSkris 
e/5. Maharasjr! ih^ completely disappeared. This process 
of weakening IS completed by the time of the modem Indo' 
Aryan Vernaculars. On the whole, intervocalic single slops 
are entirely lost wlule the mtervocahe aspirates have lost 
their occlusion. In some languages unaspirated labials are 
changed to v and further some of them have lost this v eg] 


Skt.'^iornh^akata. M* iumbkdr. 

Skt. cairavSkah, Pkt. eakkavSo, M.Guj caki>a. Sin. caiao^ 
Skt. ynk3, H. jS, Sm. j5a, Rom, juii, etc 
—kh— 

Skt. maiAam, H. miin. Sin. moAs, Sng. mavo.wRom mai. 
Skt. lifc/i-, M. lih-ne, Sng- liyona. 

1. Prof. P.L. r«rnrr.S,O.S.B.. Vol. 
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Skt lagayati {ri. lag-’to put together”), H.lma, 

Ks'ru. layun. Sng. lana- 

Skt. yaga m. H.ju, M.Ju, Sin.Ja/iara, Sng. 

Skt. nagara-, Guj.-nar, M.-ner ( see above ). 

—gh— 

Skt. meghah, H. me/;. Sin. miha, Sng. me. 

Skt. praghnnah, M. pa (h) ana, H. paana, Nep, pauna. 
Skt. ^baghinl, H. hahin. M. bahin, Ben. ben, 

Sng. bihini. 

Skt. sUcl, H. i\k Sin. etc, sat, Rom. sao. 

Skt. kaca~. Sin. hao. 

Skt. raja, Pkt. rad, H. ray. A*!, rav. 

Skt. hljam, H. biya, bu 

— 1 -~ 

Skt. Mlya-, Pkt. tiiijja, H. M. tij. 

Skt ghtiam, H. A'l. Sin. Gui. etc. ghl. 

The Romani dialects alone among the Indo-Arj-an branch 
retain intervocalic dentals. Th^' are changed, howmver, to -/- 
in the European and to -r- in the Sj-rian Romani dialects, c. g. 
Skt. ghrta-, Eur. Rom. khil, Sjt. Rom. gir. 

Skt. s'flf am, Eur.Rom.se/, H. sou, M. s'e. 

Skt. yacnfih, Eur. Rom.jauh'. Sjn:. Rom. juar. 

— th — 

Skt. s'apatha, H. sdh, Eur. Rom. sovel. 

Skt gathn. Old H. gaha. Sin. gak. 

—d— 

Skt nadi, M. nai. Sin. no7, Sng. nl. 

Skt mrdu, H. M. maa. 

~dh— 

Skt hadhira, H. M. bahira, Ben. hahera, Sng. bihiri. 
Skt. dadhi, H. M. etc. dah'i. 

Skt vadhii. Old M. vahu, H. bahu. Sin. tcaha. 
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Skt Jipah. H M Ai)( 5)5. Sng (/luu.but Sm.c/io 

Skt J'upah, M kaDa, H haua 

Skt tapaya-. M fdtf-ne»Ks'm fSoan, H fau-nS.Sin fame. 

— 6 - 

Skt pibati, H pj-na,(M pi-m, Rom p:e/,) Ncp. piu“nu, 
Skt prahala, M paola ? 

— 6 / 1 — 

Skt gabhira, H M gaAira 
Skt 6i66eti. M hihtne, Rom. biel, etc 
In tbe Singhalese intervocalic -bh- remains as an occlu- 
sion. but appears as -6- as that language has lost all aspirates. 

e i 

Skt lohha-. Old M loho but Sng. loha 
Skt labh- H. lahnS, M Ishn?, Sin lahanu, Sng. labana 
In contrast to the above stops the cerebrals are univer- 
sally retained m between vowels They have not, however, 
escaped the effects of a weak position Thus, in the first 
place, the unvoiced have been softened with voice e g 
Skt M kaJu. Sin karo, Sng. kaJa. 

Skt ^holaha-, H g6ora, M gho6a. Sm g6oro 

Skt hilaha-, M ktis, H h'lrS 

The case of intervocalic voiced cerebrals -d- eind -d6- is 
more complicated In the two southern languages — Marathi 
and Singhalese — , -d- and -dA- change to and-lA-, while 

in Sindhu Lahnda, Punjabi. Hindi, Bengali, Nepali, and 
Kas'miri they are retained e g 

Vedtc c/AnliA, M dAuI but H. dACr, Sm JhUn. 

(The classical Skt from dAu/iAimust have been borrowed 
from a dialect otherwnse H dAur could not be explained 
Probably, as it had no I sound, classical Sanskrit went back 
to the nearer I sound But the Hindi and Sindhi forms pre- 
suppose and go back to a form JAsd ) 
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Slu. fid I 
Vcdic />j/ ) 

Skt. (iriladah, 7 
Vcclic *or}lalah j 
Vcclic drUia-, 
Sht. ilUdha-, 


H. pcr'-nii. Sin. plram. 
M. pi! -nc, Sin. pclem. 
Ben. a^ar 
jM, ilffal 
Sng. 

Sng. ffur/io etc. 


58. Nasals 

Of the five nasals, ri, « and n, as mentioned in connexion 
witli the Pnihrts, are not independent sounds. The 5 ' appear 
in combination \vith a stop of their own class and hence they 
arc not found in all positions while n and m, hlce the other 
stops, appear initially, finally and in-between vowels. Like 
the stops, too, thc 3 ' are lost finally b}' the time of the modern 
vernaculars. 

{ A ) Initial n- and m — 

At the beginning of a word they are retained. A few 
cases W'erc obseiwcd in the Pink^ts w'here initial n- was cere- 
braliscd. This cerebral isation seems to be confined only to 
the litcraiy type of Pralcrts. In the modem vernaculars such 
a tendency is conspicuous by' its absence. Perhaps, even at 
the lime of the Prakrts, initial n- was not cerebralised in the 
spoken type of dialects, e. g. 

n — 

Skt. nakula-, H. ncvla, Punj. neval, Ben. neul. 

Skt. nagna-, H. naga, M. nSgva, Sng. naga, Rom. nango. 

Skt. napta, H. natj, M. natU, Sng. mtu. 

m — 

Skt. mantisah, M. mams. Sin. manhii, Sng. minisa 

Sht. maraie, M. marine. Sin, maranu, Ks m. mai'an 

Skt. marg~, “ to seek”, M. magne etc. 

(B) Intervocalic -n-, ~m-, and -n- 

Sanskrit intervocalic -n- appears as in the Prakrts. 
This latter -n- has a two-foid development in the modem 
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languages Th“ dialects in which it is retained project like a 
[ wedge sDUthNsards on the route Crotn the North western gates 
. to Bengal Starting from S ina in the extreme north along 
^ Kasmin and the foot of the Himalajas to Nepali Hindi Bi 
han to the south and Bengali further east all the dialects 
1 change Pkt -r- to -n- Cutting this line at the West Pahap 
spread the groups Lahnda Sindhi Rajasthani Gujrati and 
Marathi where the Pkt — n- is retained Outside India Sin 
^^^halcse and Romani belong to the first (i e -n-) group e g 
Skt dhanam Ksm dana Nep dhan Sng dana 
f M dhan Sin dhanu 

Skt jonah H jana Rom jeno M jan Sin jaro 
Skt a-nayati > H on na Ksm onun Kom an~el, 
Pkt u-/i« J M on-re Sin aranu 

Besides this -n- from Skt -n- Praktt had another -n- 
which could be distinguished from the first as the original 
(because it comes from Skt ) -n- The de\elopment of this 
onginal -n- in the modem languages is as interesting as com 
plicated The dialects that retain the secondary -n- cf PrS 
J krt keep the original -n- as well unchanged But of the 
j other group where Ski -n- (i e Pkt -n-) is mamtaned as 
I “n- E Punjabi Nepali Hindi and Bihan change the onginal 
~n- also to -n~ e g 

Skt purana-, Sina purara Sin puruno Guj puranv, 

^ Sng pararu H pafuna Nep Parana 

} Skt phanah Sin pham W Punj phan M Guj phani, 
Sng pana H phan\ 

Skt vunjah Ben Sonya Sin wonyo M vani H toniyo 
Skt inter\ocalic -m- IS retained m the Praktts But m 
" Its development into the modem languages it is gradually 
\seakning Like other labial stops -m- nlso tended-to be 
opened and the result was a nasalised labial 
^ side India Singhalese retains mtcivocahe -m- 
^ Romani dnlccts It IS changed lo-o- c g 
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Slct. numa, Rom. not?, Sng. nama: H, nsB, M. n; 

Sin. 11 

Skt. ^rUmah, Pkl. gamo, Sng. gama, Rom. 

M.|3 

Skf. samarpayati, H. saupna, Sin. saupm, M. s5j 

In Gujrali the treatment of intervocalic -m- depends 
the accent. When -m~ is immediately preceded by sti 
accent it is retained, e. g. 

Skt. nU'ma, Guj. nam 

Skt. gramah, Guj. gamo 

Skt. sya'malah, Guj. sSmJo: but 

Skt. samirpayati, Guj. sdpva. 

59. Semi-Vowels 

(A) Initially y-, v~, r~, /-, are maintained unchangd 
with a few exceptions some of which are already visible in 
Prakrt stage* Thus y- changes in many modem vernacu an 
like Hindi, Sindhi, Bengali etc. to Similarly p 
to b- in Sina and all the eastern languages from E. P®ia 
to Oriya in the south and Assamese in the east. 0“^^! « 
India. Singhalese and the Romani dialects except the Luro 
pean Romani retain v-. e, g. 

Skt. yah, H. M. jo, Ksm. yi/i, 

Skt. yaoah, H. /au. Sin. jau, Sina. yo. 

Skt. vikrl-m-t!, M. vik-ne. Sin. vihinam, Sng. 

H. bik-na, Ben. bika, Eur. Rom. bihnel 
Skt. vanam, M. van. H. Ben. ban. 

Skt. vims'atih, M. vis, H. bis. 

Skt. raja, H. ray, M. rav. 

Skt. raksati, M. rakh—ne, Sng. rakhnu, H. rakh0< 

Skt. lajja, H. M. Guj. laj, Sng. lada, Rom. hP 
Skt. lavana—, M. Ion, Ben. Iona, Sin. lUnti, Rom. 
(B) -y-, -V-, and -I- . 

In-between vowels —y- and ~v~, though i-etained i' 
writing in some modern Indo-Aryan languages, are ver 
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k wKtlc in others they hive entirely ^ropp6<3 out Inter- 
he -f- 13 maintained while intervocalic is changed ta 
tn Otiya. BiKaru E. Hmdi andm all those dialects where 
19 changed 10- n- In Sindhi “I- changes to -r-. e. g 

Sfet pri'saUra, Pkt. pmoro. H M. py^r. 

Sht hhayam, Guj hho 

Skt devaK ^ 

Ski saapar/itJ - » M sone, H sofi3 

Skt* hadkfo. H M iflAirffctc 

Skt vzhh. M Gui I55|a. H halt, Sw varh 

Skt pkalatri. H phal, M Guj phal, Sng peJa, 

Sm. pharu. 

Skt fcalfl - « H haJy. Sin kSfo Ben- fc3Jo, Sng ha^u 

etc. 


. 60. SthUanis 

The tendency observed m the PrSk^ts of merging the 
reeSansknt sibilants s', 5 into one is completed in the 

lodcrn lemacuhrs. On the continent oil the three arc 
ic^cdintoe Outside India, the same tendency js notice 
blc m Singhalese where the s is further opening into h Even 
n Uic continent this weakening of s into h could be observed, 

1 Sindhi (or eisample. In the extreme north Sina still dis 
nguishcs all the three sibilants of Sanskrit while Kas'min 
Clams s nnd merges original s' and s to s' European 
hjtnani has o similar treatment to Kasmin while Syrian 
Romani rcUms's (Skt |) but changes Ski s and s' to s As 
los been olready explained no dialects distinguish between 
mlial and mtcn-ocaUc sibilant e. g 

Sku 3 Diha^. H Siihfi3, M sat3, Sng stitr, Kim 
hoiu, Sma. s'ako, Eur Rom sui[)i)o 
bku tahnoii, H sni-nS. Ks'm hekan 
Skt. das 6, H. das. Sjr. R<^ das, Eur Rom de$. 

M dahl, Smj- dafto. 

Skt. $‘cjo-. H sasJ, Eur, Rom. sosay. 
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Ski. f-I. M, salh, Sin. sathi. 

I'kl. .*? H susav, M. sasra, Guj. sasrc 

1 lie change of s to li, frequent in the Singhalese, is ec 
y ficc}ucnt on the continent in Sindhi and Punjabi. 1 
Dcarncs ( Vol. I, p, 259 ) gives instances like the follow: 

Ski. kes an, Sin. kchari, Punj. hchari, M. kesar. 

Ski. pcRai'M- , Sin. pihanii, Punj. pihna. 

Skt. .f I’Jsrt-, Sin. sahii, Punj. sah. etc. 

It is not, however, easy to agree with Beames when 
says that it is in complete correspondence with this anci 
change ( ciz. in Avesta ) that we find the propensity to 
place .T h 3 ' It c.xhibiting itself in its fullest force in those p 
of India which lie nearest to the Iranian frontier, namely, 
Punjab and Sindh." ( p. 259 }. The change of s to k, at 
most, shows that Sindhi and Punjabi,^ unlike other co 
ncnlal languages, distinguish between initial s-, ( which tl 
iclain ) and intervocalic -s- ( w'hich oftentimes they chai 
to ~/i- ). This distinction, it is interesting to note, is e 
maintained by the Dardic group. Thus in S'ina, for examj 
while initial sibilants arc unchanged as in the above instanc 
in-between vowels they are voiced, c. g. 

Ski. mUniusah S'ina. mami]o. 

.Skt. jiuisala-, S'ina. miiziil. etc. 

Pei haps, ns mentioned in Section 37, the tendency 
Sindhi and Punjabi to distinguish between initial and inte 
vocalic sibilants is one of the traces of the influence of ear 
Dardic invaders. 

6 1 . CoDjunct Consonants 

In thePiiikits, as already^ illustrated, conjunct consonant 
were initially simplified. These single consonants are treatr 
in the modern languages like all otlier (original) initial conso 
nan Is. The case of intervocalic consonant groups is veiT 
simple, as all possible groups of consonants in this positi® 
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fore, are not at all concerned with any consonantal groups 
except the intervocalic double consonants of the Prakfts. 
Their development IS three fold (1) In Pun)abi and Lahnda 
they are maintained unchanged, (2) m Smdhi and Singhalese 
the double consonant IS shortened i e reduced to single con* 
sonant and (3) in all other languages while the double conso- 
nant IS shortend the preceding \oweI is lengthened Sindhi has 
another peculiarity, already noted. Intervocalic voiced double 
consonants are treated like initial single voiced consonants 
I c they are pronounced as rccursiocs e g, 

Skt kukkalah, Pkt kakkuJo, Puni kakkar, Sm kakr 
ura, Sng kakula, H kukra, etc. 

Skt lajjj, Punj lajj Sin. /oja, H M Glj. liij 

blrt. batJdha-, Sm. hadho, Sng bada, etc 

Stop + Stop 

Skt maffeura/i, Pkt. matfeano, Guj mUkhan, etc. 

Skt rakta-, Pkt. ratio. Punj rattS, H M rSlS, 

Skt s'abda Pkt saddo, Punj sadd. Sin sfldo, 

M sSd. 

Stop+ Nasal 

Ski agnih, Pkt aggt. Sin agi, H M Guj ug 

Skt Oijitapayati, Pkt oinnaoedi. H fcmaoma. 

M vmaoini, Guj vinaooU. 

Stop+ Semi uou?e/ 

Ski satya^, Pkt. sacca. Punj saccS, Sm 5acu 

H Guj sac, 

Skt adya, Pkt ajja, Punj ajja, Sm oju, 

H M a; 

The group dental + o had a two fold development m the 
Prakjts, as a double labial or a double dental. In the modern 
languages the mixing up has been too much to distinguish the 
labial and the dental groups Marathi, Singhalese, and 
bably Kas'min have the dental treatment ’ 

Sindhi, Hindi, Bengali etc havea double ’ 


_u, TT'vr'nlit? Sn*ir 
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Skt. dve, M. do, Guj. be. Sin. ha. Hindi has probably 
borrowed the form do from the other group. 

Skt. dvadas a, Sng. doJos, H. bora, also borrowed 
by Marathi, 

The group r + denfa/ has also dialectical variations. In 
the east and north-west the dental is cerebralised before r is 
assimilated to it while in the west the dental remains. Singha- 
lese is a cerebralising dialect, e, g. 

Skt. caiurtJia, Sin. cotho, Guj. cotKu, M. H. cautha; 

but Ben. cotho, Ksm. coth etc. 

Ski, ardha-, H. adha, Sng. ada. 

Skt. vartih, M, vat, H. hati, Sng. Vaiiya, etc. 

In the group den/a/-fr Sindhi is alone in retaining the r 
-and at the same lime cerebralising the dental. In the dialect 
Lar of Lower Sind r is assimilated to the preceding dental.^e.^. 
Skt. piitra-, Prt. pntto, M. pxit\ Sin. putni, Lar. puttu. 

Skt. gatra-, H. ^at. Sin. ]atu. 

Skt. trlni, Pkt. timi, H. M. tin. Sin. te. etc. 

Sibilant + Stop 

This group is simplified in the Prakrts by an aspirate. 
In the modern languages this aspirate has the same develop- 
ment of other aspirates discussed above, e. g. 

Skt. shamhha--, Pkt. khambho, M. kh'db, Guj. kham, etc, 
Skt. masiaka-, Pkt. matthaa, Punj. mattha, Guj. mathS, 
Skt. drsti, Pkt. diithi, Guj, dithiu, H. dlth, 

p\6M.dithi. 

Ks in Mahara5tri Prakrt became ch and in Sauraseni, kh. 
This difference is maintained in the modern languages. In 
Marathi this ch changes to s. e. g. 

Skt. aksi, Pkt. acchi and akkhi, H. Guj. akh, Sng. &St 
Skt. iksa, M. Guj. Us, H- ikh or ukh. 

Skt. ksetra-, H. khet, M. s'et. etc. 

1. See Dr. Trumpp.-Grammar o{ the Sindhi Language-1872, In 
troduction, p. XXXVIII. 
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Nasal + Stop 

In the Pall and PrSkrt stage this group on the whole, 
rcmamed unchanged The beginnings, however, of a possible 
change, Viz voicing of unvoiced stops have already been 
noted This tendency is carried much further m the modem 
dialects It is nevertheless a tendency confined only to cer« 
tain areas 

(A) No*al + t/ntfoiced Slop 

To the \yest, extreme north west and north the unvoiced 
stop 13 voiced in the Dardic group. Lahnda Sindhi Punjabi, 
Pahap and Nepali while in the languages of central, eastern 
and southern India it remains unchanged. In the Romani 
dialects as well the unvoiced is voiced after a nasal e g 
Skt kankana-, M Guj kaktin H Ben kskan Sin 
an^u, Ksm kangan 

Skt anka M 3k Guj aWc H dnbrS, Sin angu 

Skt pence. H M Guj Ben etc pac, Sin Punj pajij 

Skt kantaka M katd, Sm kanSo 

Skt grantha-, M, galhne. Ks m gani, Sm gahrii 

Skt dantah, H M Guj dal, Sm dandn 

Skt kamp-, H M Gui kap-. Sin kamhanu 

Skt Vam'sa-, H has M v3s Sm vanjhu etc 

(B) Nasal+ Voiced Stop 

The dialects that retain the unvoiced without any change 
also retain the voiced, in the other group the voiced slop is 
assimilated to the preceding nasal, e g 

Skt anga^, H M Sin ana Nep un 

Skt pinjhra- Guj Qjro, Sm pinim 
Skt. hambala-, M kabal Guj kablo, Sm hamarv, 
^ Punj kammal 

Skt bandh-, H ^dhna Punj 6onn- 

Sk» randa, A rur, Sm rare. 


.ui, ii'srn'by 
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62. Spontaneous Nasalization 

In some of the modern Indo-Aryan languages there 
is a peculiar method of simplifying the double consonants not 
referred to so far. At the time of the explosion some air is 
let out through the nasal passage with the result that instead 
of a double stop we have a nasal + stop. Thus Skt. nagna- 
be comes nagga- in Pkt., but Hindi has the form nan^a. That 
such a tendency is as early as the Prakrts is evident from the 
fact that Markandeya quotes instances of Pkt. forms like 
vanha instead of Vakha. With reference to forms like these 
Bloch says (Section 70) “ Toute voyelle longue tend a' deVe 
lopper une re sonance nasale. ” This view does not so much 
explain as describe the phenomenon. That the nasalisation 
simplifies the pronunciation is clear enough; that it existed ii 
the Prakits seems probable. The literary Prakjts offer nc 
evidence in this respect. Is it possible that the spoken dialects 
had nasal + stop instead of a double stop more freqently?^ Il 
the literary documents of Indo-Aryan dialects of the earlj 
days do not furnish evidence, it is interesting to see that 
in the Dravidian branch this method of simplifying double 
consonants is very common, e. g. 

Kan. sotta, crooked and sonfa. 

Kan. pordu, to assume etc. and pondu. 

Kan. kakkala, arm-pit and kafikula. 

Tamil, tira-ttu, to correct, (trans.); tira-ndu (intrans.) etc. 

If the spoken type of Prakits had this "spontaneous na- 
salisation, ” could it be supposed as due to the Dravidian in- 
fluence? For the present, however, it would be necessary 
enough to note that the modern Indo-Aiyan languages have 
examples like, 

Skt. usfra, a camel, M. unf, Pkt. uttho. 

Skt. vakra, M. vskda. Pkt. vakka, 

1. Cf. Mahartha-manjari, an Apabhrams'a work mentioned by 
Sir G. Grierson, J. R. A. S., 1924, pp, 381 ff. 
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M pitfipal H pipal, 

M panhha etc 
. 63 Summary 

This in hrief, is the history of the sound system from the 
Vcdic times to the present days In spite of the lapse of more 
than 2000 years the speech capacity of die Aryan invaders 
has not undergone any considerable change The vowels are 
the same consonants are the same but the complexity of 
combinations has been softened and simplified The tendency 
to simplify IS not confined only to the phonetic aspect of the 
language It is visible even in the morphology and to that 
question attention would now be diverted. 


S. I A L. 9 



PART V. MORPHOLOGY 

64, Language, as has been suggested at the very begin- 
ning, is both an impression and an expression. The speaker 
first forms for himself certain verbal impressions and these he 
conveys to others. Looked at from this point of view spoken 
language has two processes — one analytical and the other 
synthetic. The different impressions formed within the brain 
of the speaker show the analytical aspect of his language. 
These impressions are combined before they are conveyed. 
Expression is the synthetic aspect. There language is, ge--^ 
nerally speaking, not mere words but groups of words ; and 
further these words are not grouped anyhow but in a way as 
to convey one whole, harmonious picture. In other words, 
language consists essentially of systematic word-combinations; 
these latter are termed as sentences. 

Different languages have different ways of combining 
various verbal impressions into one coherent idea. Syntax, as 
this combination is technically called, varies according as an 
idea is .expressed with relation to the speaker, or with refe- 
rence to the object, the time or place of the action and so on. 

65. What was the syntactic principle of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages ? How were the different impressions com- 
bined ? In what way did the Indo-European words indicate 
their relation to one another in conveying a verbal image ? 

In answer to the above query it could be said that in the 
early Indo-European dialects the synthesis was internal, r. e. 
no outside factor was employed as the Indo-European words, 
besides expressing an idea, could express as well the relation 
between various ideas. The means and methods, however, of 
expressing this relation were different. 

In the first place, certain words like particles etc. had 
essentially a morphological denotation. Thus, in Sanskrit, 
for example, is a word like ifi. When ifi is placed at the 
end of a sentence the entire aspect of the idea is changed. 
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An onginal stnlemcpt immediately turns into a mere quota* 
tion. Similarly there are words like wa, hi. kila jdta, etc. that 
connect th* ideas of t\''o words or two sentences 

66 But more important than such particles and con* 
junctions are the internal changes in the form and structure of 
^\’ords— nouns and \'erhs. These»changes are the vowel al 
tcmations, terminations and the position of the accent The 
early Indo European dialects freely and frequently employ 
all these factors. The vowel ohemabons are those of e o 
zero grade discussed in a former place These changes occur 
f m the terminational and preterminational elements Thus in 
Sanskrit, for example, we have pal a fool, nom sing which, 
for the oblique stem lias the weak grade and we ha\e paJ<5h, 
gen sing Similarly in Latin the nom pes has peJis as its 
gen sing The same could be observed m Greek, nom pSls, 
but gen ped is As in nouns, so in verbs the vowel altema 
tion plays an important part by providing different stems 
Thus the Sanskrit perfect has the strong grade in the sin 
. gulars, the weak m dual and plural and the zero grade in the 
3rd plural alone, e g^ pap3ta. pelti^a and paptuh, 1st and 3rd 
Sing 2nd dual and 3rd plural respectively of pat-, to fall 

In all the early Indo European dialects declension and 
conjugation are important morphological elements Thus in 
a Sanskrit sentence RffmaA piTniyom pi6a/i. the three words, 
whatever their position, express by themselves their relation 
to each other and to the general idea In English cn the 
other hand unless we say Rama drinks Water, unless the 
three words are m the order as above, the idea would not be 
concrete. As in English so in all the modem Indo Eurogean 
dialects the order of words in a sentence is fixed The above 
English sentence cannot have the same meaning if the order 
13 changed as Drinks Rama wafer, water drinks Rnma etc 
But m Sanskrit whether the order IS pani jam pihali or 

pihati paniyam Ramah etc the sense would not be changed 
at all Each word has an trtnnsic value And hence lermi- 
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nations — whether declensional or conjugational— have no 
existence opart from the stems to which they are appended. 
As already mentioned, the three elements of an Indo- 
European word vis., the root, the suffix and the termination, 
have no indiwdual existence. 

Like terminations accent also is an important morpholo- 
gical clement. The instances of nomina adionis and nomina 
agenfis quoted in another part are good illustrations. Similar- 
ly in the Vedic dialect a sentence is characterised by an 
accent or its absence on the verb. An accented verb indicates 
a sub-ordinate clause; the absence of accent marks the case 
termination of the vocative. 

67. The richness and variety — hinted at in the foregoinj 
paragraphs — of the Indo-European morphology has not beer 
maintained in its subsequent phases in India. The mair 
reason is the obvious one — vis., the tendency to simplify, the 
tendency to normalise- Thus while the Vedic and Sanskrit 
dialects had eight cases and three numbers in their Declen- 
sional system most of the modem Indo-Aryan languages have 
only two cases and two numbers. The duai number was the 
earliest to be lost. Even originally it appears that the (/aal 
number was not so much a distinctive morphological element 
as a substitute for the numeral “ two Thus the dual was 
mostly used ^vhen two things were already referred to or 
when the duality was obvious. In this way dual was used 
for natural pairs like eyes, ears, day and night etc. Thus the 
Vedic word rodasl meant not " two heavens ” ( regions ) but 
" heaven and earth ” ( i. e. the pair of heavens ). Similarly 
Vedic pitara did not mean “two fathers ” but “father and his 
pair i. e. mother.” Vedic, in this respect, resembles sister lan- 
guages like Greek and others, e. g. Vedic aksl, a pair of eyes: 
O. Slav, ocl; Gk. osse etc.; Gk. aiute means “Ajax and his 
friend.” This interesting but complicated nature of the dual 
number could not long endure. It was not only easier but 
more convenient and more consistent to use the numeral 
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“ two Th s in the Asokin Inscript ons we have forms 
like " davehi ”, instru, plar.t **by two" or “duve mora,' nom. 
plur., ” two peacocks,” etcu- Even as early as the RiRveda 
Itself plural is occasionally found where dual is expected e g, 
sa’m anjantu va^sve de\ah. 
sa'm apo hf day^i nau. 

In the modem Indo- Aryan lansuages the numeral “two” 
has entirely displaced the dual number. 

68 The more important of the old Indo European 
morphological elements is the case termination The vanous 
relations between words is expressed by characterised endings. 
These endings or terminations are of two kinds — one for the 
nouns and one for the verbs. 

The I. E. noun had eight cases with more or less different 
endings. By the time of the modem Indo Aryan languages 
these eight are only reduced to only two, vis. the direct i e 
the nominative'accusative and the ohhque. The causes of this 
change are two fold : (1) phonetic and (2) the presence of 
accessory words. Terminations, coming as they do, at the 
end of words are the most liable to phonetic changes. We 
have seen in the previous sections how the final part of a %vord 
forms phonetically the weakest. The final vowel loses its 
quantity, the final stop and Visarga are dropped and so on. 
Such a process, as will be explained, brought about confusion. 
Let us take, for example, the Skt. word deva- (m). Leaving 
the dual aside, the forms of the eight cases are as follows ; 



Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

deOah 

aevah. 

Acc. 

deOam 

divan 

Voc. 

dsva 

dev3h 

Inslra 

decena 

deVaih or divehhih. 

Dat. 

devaya 

devehbyoh. 

Abl. 

dev3l 

deUehJiyoh. 

Gen. 

deva$ya 

devanam. 

Loc. 

deve 

deoesa. 
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nations—whether cleclensional or conjugational— Lave no 
existence apart from the stems to which they are appended. 
As already mentioned, the three elements of an Indo- 
European word vis., the root, the suffix and the termination, 
have no indiwdual existence. 

Like terminations accent also is an important morpholo- 
gical clement. The instances of nomina actionis and nomina 
agentis quoted in another part are good illustrations. Similar- 
ly in the Vedic dialect a sentence is characterised by an 
accent or its absence on the verb. An accented verb indicates 
a sub-ordinate clause; the absence of accent marks the case- 
termination of the vocative. 

67. The richness and variety-— hinted at in the foregoing 
paragraphs — of the Indo-European morphology has not been 
maintained in its subsequent phases in India. The main 
reason is the obvious one — viz., the tendency -to simplify, the 
tendency to normalise. Thus while the Vedic and Sanskrit 
dialects had eight cases and three numbers in their Declen- 
sional system most of the modem Indo-Aryan languages have- 
only two cases and two numbers. The dual number was the 
earliest to be lost. Even originally it appears that the dual 
number was not so much a distinctive morphological element 
as a substitute for the numeral '* two ”, Thus the dual was 
mostly used when two things were already referred to oi 
when the duality was obvious. In this way dual was used 
for natural pairs like eyes, ears, day and night etc. Thus the 
Vedic word rddasi meant not " two heavens ” ( regions ) but 
" heaven and earth ” ( /. e. the pair of heavens ). Similarly 
Vedic pitara did not mean "two fathers ’’ but "father and his 
pair i. e. mother.” Vedic, in this respect, resembles sister lan- 
guages like Greek and others, e. g. Vedic aksi, a pair of eyes, 
O. Slav, ocii Gk, osse etc.; Gk, aiuie means “ Ajax and his 
friend.” This interesting but complicated nature of the dual 
number could not long endure. It was not only easier but 
<more convenient and more consistent to use the numeral 
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“two”. Th s in the Asokan Inscriptons we have forms 
hhe " davehi' , tnslra, plur., *'by two” or “duve mora.' nom. 
p/ui*., ” two peacocks,” etc^ Even as early as the RiRveda 
Itself plural is occasionally found where tfua/ is expected e g, 
sa*m anjantu vi'sve deVah. 
sa^m apo hf dayani nau. 

In the modern Indo- Aryan languages the numeral “two” 
has entirely displaced the dual number, 

68. The more important of the old Indo European 
morphological elements is the case termination The various 
relations between words is expressed by characterised endings. 
These endings or terminations are of two hinds— one for the 
nouns and one for the verbs. 

The I E. noun had eight cases with more or less different 
endings By the time of the modern Indo Aryan languages 
these eight are only reduced to only two. i?i5 the direct i e 
the nominative accusative and the ohiitTue. The causes of this 
change are two fold : (1) phonetic and (2) the presence of 
accessory words. Terminations, coming as they do, at the 
end of words are the most liable to phonetic changes We 
have seen m the previous sections how the final part of a word 
forms phonetically the weakest. The final vowel loses its 
quantity, the final stop and Visarga are dropped and so on. 
Such a process, as will be explained, brought about confusion. 
Let us take, for example, the Skt. word deva- (m) Leaving 
the dual aside, the forms of the eight cases are as follows , 



Sing 

Plur. 

Nom 

devah 

aeoah. 

Acc. 

deaam 

dioan 

Voc. 

deffa 

deoah 

instru. 

deo5na 

de\>oih or 

Dat 

deoaya 

devSbhyah. 

Ahl. 

deOat 

deoshhyah. ^ 

Gen 

dinasya 


Loa 

decs 

dl0tvi. 
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Of the above forms the nom. sing., as shown elsewhere, 
ims been, as early as the Pali and Prakrt stage, normalised as 
dSoo. The nom. and Ooc. plur. remain as deOa, the visarga 
dropping oat. Similarly, dcoUya and devUt too become sim- 
ply dcoii ; the -y~ in one case disappearing through weak- 
ness. and the uncxploded - i also dropping out in the other 
case. Thus on a mere glance we find that owing to the 
phonetic ciiangcs the nom. and voc. plar. and the dat. and ' 
ablat. sing, are all reduced to one form. To tide over such 
difficulties and confusion Pali had recourse to pronominal 
endings. Thus besides deoU Pali has deoassa and deoamha for 
the dal. and ahlal. sing, respectively. Instances of such con- 
fusion might be multiplied at will. In the case of a feminine 
word like sir?, for example, we find that as early as the Brah- 
ma.nas the dat, and gen. sing, have been confused into one 
( oic. the datioe ) form: and gradually striyai, dat. sing.', striyah, 
ablat. and gen. sing, become siriyci etc. » 

69. Changes like these would make it difficult to dis- 
tinguish various case-forms and thus the different relations 
between words could not be either expressed or understood 
with accuracy. Even in Sanskrit itself eight case-termina- 
tions could not express many a nice distinction. Hence we 
find certain accessory words like madhya, artha etc. used foi 
morphological purposes.’ For instance we have aanasyc 
madhye, “ in (the middle of) the forest ’’ for vane, loc. sing 
of vana~, a forest; for tasmai, dat. sing, we have fasya arthaya 
tadartham etc,, “ for (the sake of) him, ’ Besides such acces 
sory words there were certain other endings that expressed case 
relations: e. g. ~tas in Sanskrit was used as an ablative case 
termination and replaced the regular termination -at in tl 
Prakrt stage, e. g. gharado, Skt. grhat, “ from the house, et 
70. These two factors, viz. the phonetic changes ar 
the use of accessory words, have greatly affected the cas 

1 , Cf. my article in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Orient 
Research Institute, Sept. 1930, pp, 375 ff. 
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forms of the modem Indo Aryan languages Though m Pah 
and the Prakfts the Sanskrit ( i c original ) case forms were 
often retained with the regular phonetic changes the tendency 
to use accessory words-or post positions as they are conveni- 
ently termed -is more frequently visible But these post posi 
tions in the modem Vernaculars are added to the old case 
forms as they were phonetically handed doViTi As said above 
the Nominatioe and the Accasattoe. though confused into one, 
have been necessarily retained inasmuch as their value could 
be more directly comprehended within a sentence Post- 
positions were thus required to aid other case relations than 
the two above The Inslrumental singular and plural, however, 
have been retained with the necessaiy phonetic changes in a 
number of modem Indo Aryan Vernaculars The reason was 
obvious Passive construction was not only regular in Sanskrit 
but became more frequent and prrferable in later days with 
the result that the Insirumental case forms were preserved ^ 
The ending -end of Sanskrit was more frequent as m the 
modern Indo Aryan Vernaculars, the original Sanskrit stems 
with different endings were normalised to stems in -q 

The <latwe. ahlatice and gentltce cases were all reduced to 
one fo-m and later on post positions were added to this ob- 
lique form As to the ongin of the oblique form of the 
modern Indo Aryan languages there are two opinions one 
which traces the oblique back to the genitiue and the other, 
maintained by Jules Bloch, holding the old dative as the origin 
of the modem oblique The endings of the latter are -a and 
e, sing and plur respectively. As for the plural there would 
be little hesitation in taking it baidc to the Skt gen plar ending 
-5nam which becomes -onom in Pah, -anam in the Prakris and 
then through —aam it changes to ~a or Sn in the modem I. A 
languages It is for the singular -3 that Bloch postulates 
the dative origin taking the Skt -5ya, dat sing , through stages 
to “Sa and -a In the Apabhram^, ’ ’ 

1 C{ Beamis, op. ot , Vol II, pp. 262 ^ 
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cnciinj^s nrc —iihn nncl As these could not be phoneti- 

cally tahen bajlc to Slu. -Ttya, Bloch believes that 4- 
is inserted in the former only to avoid the hiatus. In the 
jvirls dcnlinf; with the phonetic study we have seen that to 
avoid hiatus in the Innguajfcs under consideration the more 
frc-iucnt tendency was to insert -y- or-u- than Besides, 
forms from some of the modern I. A, languages go to sug- 
gest that the modern oblique form derives from the Sanskrit 
licnitioc and not the ilalicc. In the fCharosthi inscriptions, for 
example, the gc/nV/uc forms end in -asa, the s representing 
original inlcn'ocalic single -s~. That there was a genitive 
ending a« -asn (i. c. with a single s ) seems more than pro- 
bable a^ the Romani ha; the ending ~es, gen. sing. (This 
dialect ehanges, as shown elsewhere, a short Skt. o to e but 
in Skt. asya, Pkt. -assa, the a- would not be short ). If we 
odd to these facts the peculiar value of the Sanskrit genitive 
case which even in the early days expressed so many ease- 
relations, the conclusion that the modern oblique — singular 
and plural — goes back to the original genitive would appear 
more reasonable,' 

71. just as a noun witli the case-termination indicates 
the part direct^’ played by itself within a sentence the verb, 
too, in its infle.xion indicates the relation of all the words in a 
sentence with the whole idea. An inflected verb indicates the 
speaker ( first person), the spoken to ( second person ), and 
the spoken of ( third person ), The Indo-European verb, 
concerned as it was mainly with the action, was capable of a 
number of stems wth reference to the various aspects of that 
action as initial or final, unitary or repetitive etc. Thus each 
Indo-European verb could have one or more Present and 
Aorist stems, a Perfect and a Future stem. Each of these 
stems might have the five moods vis., the Indicative, the Im- 
perative, the Injunctive, the Subjunctive and the Optative. 

I , Cf. also the Pali form devassa, quoted above used in the 
dative case. 
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Besiaea. t’lera wi-e wa coices to express the two different 
relation* of the Sahjecl mtk the Action And lastly each ^erb 
had three Persons and each Person had three numbers 

Bit all this nchneas of expression flouished only at the 
cost of simp’icity If it did not survive longer it was but 
natural The Vedio dialect was rich with the entire complex 
system just described But by the time of the Brahmanas the 
Indicative mood alone was lucky survive unchanged the 
Subjunctive was less frequently employed and then too only 
with the Present and Aorist stems, while the Optative and 
the Imperative were to be found only vnth Present 'tem. The 
Injunctive practically disappeared A further defection is visible 
in the Epics. Except the Indicative all other moods are losing 
ground and the former is taking on itself new uses of the lost 
moods Even m the Indicative tenses like the Past are losing 
many of their forms and participles have usurped their role 
In the Middle Indian Period the Use of participial forms be 
came more frequent and favoured with the result that many 
stems of the modern Indo- Aryan dialects could he traced back 
fco the Participles, 

72 In expressing the various shades of meaning through 
a verbal form two morphological elements played an im* 
portant part, viz the suffix and the termination The suffix 
was added to the root and this new form was the stem the 
terminations were added to the stems thus formed Before 
explaining further the one noteworthy exception has to be 
mentioned oiz . the augment a- of the past, the Aonst and the 
Conditional forms— the only case in the Indo European 
dialects where a prefix plays a morphological role 

Suffixes were not added to each and every Indo Euro 
peaa root -a- was the idiaraclenslic suffix of the thematic— 
as those with a suffix are called— verbs In the Vcdic and 
Sanskrit besides -o- we have -aya- as in kath-cya ti. He 
tells * caroja/r, etc. -ya- as in iodAyo/i, nas-ya-ii etc and 
sometimes a nasal as m ^3 im. haah-nU-ti etc In the 
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ca<e c! the nthematic verbs the root itself formed the stem to 
\vh:ai terminations were added. In the Indo-Aryan languages 
a tendency, earlier enough, is %’isible to replace athematic by 
thematic verbs. Thus even in Sanskrit xve have examples as 
the roll owing : the root s/c-. to sprinkle, is athematic,. Its 
third pcj’Son plural is sinc-anti. But on the analogy of forms 
like gecc/i -e- /i { 3rd sin^.) : ^acch(a)-anii {3rd plnr.)‘,', 
sinc-o-ti: sinc-anti- (the 3rd sin^. ) has been created anew 
instead of ^sinakti as if the root sic— was thematic. This 
tendency was not an isolated one but a regular part of the 
attempt to normalise the various stems. Thus by the time of 
the Prakrls we find that not only are the athematic replaced 
by thematic verbs but further the various suffixes of the latter 
are assimilated to the —a~ stem of thematic verbs. Thus in a 
Skt. verb like ja-na~ti the suffix -na- is taken as part of the 
root and thus a new stem Jan is evolved which is conjugated 
like all other thematic verbs. This supposition is strongly 
supported by the fact that many of the modern Indo-Atyan 
Vernaculars have the root Jan to know e. g. Mar. jan-ne, 
H. jan^na etc. The Prakrts show a number of examples, 
where the different suffixes are brought to that in -a~. e . g. 

Pkt. up-padei, Skt. at-pad-aya-ti. 

Pht. nase{d)i, Skt. na's-ya-tu 

Pkt. anuhandhanti, Skt. anu-hadh-n~anti, etc. 

73. Though the number of suffixes is thus reduced in 
later Indo-Aryan dialects it would be necessary to remember 
that in Vedic and Sanskrit the suffix played an important mor 


phological part. T 
sive affords an r ' 
sense was expres 
Thus gam-aya fi'c 
so on. Though 1. 
its history through 
■ed above all • 
in roots 1'* 


■ ’on of the Causative and the Pas 
Ion. In Sanskrit the causativ* 
the S’ -aya- to the root 
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too. had to submit to its fate So die Sanskrit suffix -cya- lost 
Its value Fortunately there iwerc other cases, especially roots 
ending in -5- which had the Causative suffix -paya~ in San- 
skrit c g stha-paya from slha to stand. dSpaya from da. to 
give etc Such instances provided a new suffix and curiously 
enough a-paya-was taken as a suffix In the Praktls and the^ 
modem Indo Aryan languages the CausaUve suffix is -af- and 
and -ay- from this -3-paya- e g, Pkt titn-n-ao~edt. Skt, 
Cijna^paya Mar kar ao (i)ne SkL kar aya etc. 

Similar IS the story the Passive In classical San- 
sknt the suffix —y~ was added to the root to give a passive 
sense of the action The terminations added to this item 
were always the Middle (i e Atmanepada) ones In Pali 
and the PrSktls such passive forms are preserved though they 
are not as regular m the Praktts as in Pali But two new 
factors were already at work to complicate the situation, those 
were (1) the loss of the Atmanepada terminations and (2) the 
regular phonetic changes 

In the early Indo European dialects the middle termma- 
« tions were distinguished from the active ( i e Parasmaipada) 
The value of the former was peculiar os the action denoted 
was always wth reference to the agent Thus the root I, to go, 
when used in the Atmanepada means in the Vedic dialect "to 
go for something for oneself , daJa—m5—na, giving for one 
self ( i c receiving ). From this use the middle terminations 
earned a passive or impersonal meaning in the next stage 
e g Gk phero-mai, I am earned In India, however, by the 
time of Poll and the Prakits the middle terminations were 
lost Perhaps the passive suffix -y- undermined the value of 
the middle terminations Tlius even those roots which al- 
ways had the middle terminaUons m Sanskrit were coniugated. 
03 Parasmaipada roots m the Prak^ts e g 
valt3mi. Skt. varte 

Pkt. pekhhami. Skt. prekse 

Pkt sohast. Skt i'obhase. etc 
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Tliis loss of the Atmanepada terminations affected the 
growth of the Passive forms. For example, in the Prakrts 
^ve experienced a sort of confusion. A root like huih — , 
taking the suffix —ya—, would have the same form, vh, 
buddhedi for both the active and the passive sense. Hence 
the later languages were in need of a new passive. This was 
supplied, as in the case of the causative, by roots ending in 
-5. In Sanslcrit the final -a cf these roots changed to -1 be- 
fore the passive suffix -y-. e. g stha, to stand, sthi-ya-ieOri 
sin^. pass. ); da, to give, dl-ya-te: ma, to measure, pass, mi- 
ya-te etc. In such forms -tya- was supposed to be the pas- 
sive suffix and it was added on to all the roots, e. g. Pkt. 
cithha-, pass, ciilhlyadi, Skt. s/Ae. Pkt. snnedi, pass, saniyadi, 
Skt. s'rncti etc. When we come to the modem Indo-Aiyan 
Vernaculars the process of simplification and normalising is 
gone much further. As mentioned' above the use of partici- 
pial forms became more frequent as time went on. In the 
past tense, even in Sanskrit itself, the participles had displac- 
ed the \'erbal forms. The im-asion gradually extended to 
other lenses, e. g. gatah and gatavan, past and present parti- 
ciples of gam-, to go, are found more frequently than and in 
place of a-gacchat etc. In the modem languages, as will be 
sho^vn below, these participles provide more stems. In the 
passive, too, the modem languages use forms based on the 
earlier participles e. g. Mar. tyani te kele, he did it, lit. it ■was 
done by him, where kelc is deri\'ed from Skt. kHa, or more 
accurately from the Pkt. participle kailla. 

Thus we find that the suffix is an important morpholo- 
gical element both in the case of nouns and verbs — and more 
so with the latter. Though in the modem vernaculars tbe 
suffix has disappeared the ne'iv forms are derived from the 
forms in the Prakrts which used the suffix as a morpholo- 
gical element. 

74. Like the various stems the original Indo-European 
terminations too ■^vere simplified by assimilation and reduction. 
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The terminations of' the nouns iia>e been irealeJ abo%e. 
Unlike the declensional the coniugational tennmations ^\ere 
vaned and various. In the first place diere \vere tvvo lands of 
terminations, one and the other Afii/d/e. these are re 
presented m Sanslint as Parasmaipada and Atmanepada 
respectively The Sansknl designation is sufficient to indicate 
the distinction betiveen the tvro lands of terminations \Vhen 
the Subject ivas interested more personally m the action, 
the middle — aimane i e for oneself — terrmnaUons wxre 
added to the verb It has been illustrated abo\e how the 
middle terminations indicated a passive sense later on In 
each of these two varieties there were again t%vo hinds*-' 
primary and seconJar^ In structural fa-m the primary differed 
from the secondary inasmuch as they (thepnmaiy) had a 
sonant -I at the end The Ved/c and Sanskrit dialects m 
India show these terminations in all their details Thus the 
terminations in these two dialects are as follows. 


!• Active II Middle 

i I 


I 

primary 

1 

secondary 

r 

pnmary 

1 

secondary 

e g Ihe foiloiving are ' 

the terminations 

as mentioned 

the Prcscnt'Aonst stem of the Indicative 



*• Active 

Pnmary 



smg. 

dual 

plural 

1st pers 

-eiTK 

-Si ah 

-Smah 

2nd. pers 

St 

-(a)fAflfi 

-(ja)lha 

3rd pers 

-'ti 

- (a) tah 

- antt 


Active 

Secondary 


Isu pers 

- om 

- 3ta 

- Sma 

2nA pers 

- s 


-(a Xu 

3rd pers 


-{a)lOm 
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Middle : Primary* 



sing. 

dual 

plural 

1st. pers. 

~ e 

-avahe 

-amahe 

2nd. pers. 

- (s}e 

- ethe 

- dlwe 

3rd. pers. 

-it)e 

- ete 

- ante 


Middle ; 

Secondaiy 


1st. pers. 

- i 

- avahi 

- amahi 

2nd. pers. 

~{th)ah 

-etham 

- dhvam 

3rd. pers. 

-it)a 

- dam 

- ante 


The distinction between the various terminations was 
minutely observed in the Vedic dialect. The difference 
between the primary and the secondary is not as clear-cut as 
that between the active and the middle ter-minations. In actual 
use, however, the secondary terminations are strictlj' confined 
to the Past tenses and the Optative mood W'hile the Subjunc- 
tive had both the primary and the secondary endings, e. fj. 

- Skt. s - ya -f. Opt. 

Vedic. asa - ti > 

asa ~ t i , Sub). 

Vedic. bhara - t } 

a - hhara - O , Past. etc. 

The history of the terminations in the Indo-Aryan dialects 
is as follows: In the first place, the middle terminations — both 
primary and secondarj' — were lost as early as the age of the 
Prakrts. When the verbal form indicated not so much the 
aspect ( as in the Vedic dialect ) as the “ tense” or time, th 
middle endings had no special purpose to serve. Similarl 
the need for the secondary terminations too was obliteratec 
These terminations, as said above, were restricted to the Op 
tative and Subjunctive among the moods and the Past anc 
Aorist etc. among the tenses. At the time of the Prakits lh( 
moods other than the Indicative disappeared : while the pasi 
tenses were completely displaced by the participles. The use 
•of participial forms begun at the period of Classical Sanshril 
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reached its lim.ts wih die xradsrs lada-Arraa Vernaculars. 
TJias tcilh the disapp^ciu cf jrsoisliksihe Sshjzr.£T! c~J 
iheOf^alicea’iJfe’iseshheile Pcs! fis searJcry frrriar- 
tions vcere enlireh rJssed h lie ca/rm Pis-Atzz Irr 
guages. We have to deaL thgTyfr^.n-lr 
.nary tcnninaticins cf the Pre<c^ 

There is nothing impirtrrt crcEsuoani? 
dc\eIop'iient of these lerainstcEs. Tie Z"' 

as an example, same of then: ss lunezr ^ ^ 

Indo-Aryan dialects ; the d--h trcCTg.^^tl- _"7.' 

Skt Pki ■ CEJis, Ch. 

IsUpers. -c-n: -Z-c iT ~“-“ 

2nd.per3. -ex ~~ 

3rd. pew. -ci -si-2£. -7* 

IsL perv -r-=’t -Ira'^-^r 

Jfd.pCT. -rf ' — r 

Asana-=.a-&- i, —S' 

”±2 

oflHerooi''t3lc”_S- — I -i* " 

lie Past aaj Fata- -“ 

PMop'aj b -*=1^ »=IC rtr-CJ. “ " 

I'm etTtasvi 

■“•J^KsecC-x *5.. TT 
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the 1st pers. sing. But in modern Hindi one would hear 
phrases as the following in the tenses marked against them. 

1st Pers. Sing. 

mai harta hun I am doing, I do. Pres. 

,, karia tha. Past. 

, , karta hun^a. Future. 

In Marathi too. the use of the root as “to be ” with the 
participles became more frequent.^ 

Though the terminations are thus dispensed with they 
have not entirely disappeared. If in the modern languages they 
are not added to each and every stem individually they are 
still to be found with the auxiliary verbs. Besides, the num- 
ber of stems has been greatly reduced. When it is said that 
certain tenses and moods have disappeared it does not mean that 
the speakers of the modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars could not 
express those particular aspects of an action. Only the man- 
ner has disappeared. While different stems and different ter- 
minations expressed different aspects in the early dialects the 
modern dialects have attained regularity and simplicity in ex- 
pressing all the voices, all the moods, and all the shades of 
meaning. 

75. Besides suffix and termination there were a fev 
other morphological elements. Reduplication, for example, 
in the case of verbs conveyed an iterative sense or specia 
emphasis.^ e. g. 

Skt. ;6 -hu-vana-h, one who keeps on calling 
or uhtM-nkthe Soma I’ndram mamSda, 
at each and every Uklha hymn the Soma pleased Indra. etc. 

Accent, too, as has been shown in another part, affected 
the meaning of a phrase. As the accent . disappeared in 
Sanskrit, Pali and the Prakrts the order of words by itself 
acquired a morphological significance. Thus compound words 

1. For details see the author’s article op, cil, pp, 385 ff. 

2. ‘ a, Meillet, p, 150. 
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m Sanskrit showed the relation of the individual words with 
each other according to the order in which they were com 
pounded Generally speaking, by the time of Prahtts, Redup- 
lication, Accent, Compound words etc cease to have any inter- 
est. But to a student of the history of the growth of Indo 
Aryan languages they provide an important field of research 
76 The study aimed at in these pages ends here It 
started with the Indo European language Language ulti 
mately being a group of words ( for our purposes ), the Indo 
European word was analysed both internally and externally. 
From the first point of view it is a group of sounds and from 
the second it has a value. In tracing the study historically it 
was found that there was no change either in the sounds or m 
the values of the early Indo-European words The essentia 
hties of the early dialects still remain m the modern Indo Ar 
yan dialects The gro'vth is one more in lime than in spirit. 
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APPENDIX 1 

PHONETIC LAWS 

Under Section V we have referred, m outlines, to the 
general tendencies of the growth of language A reference 
was also made to the earher attempts of scholars in codifying 
such tendencies as Phonetic Laws It has been shown as 
well that these Laws were not laws at all in die accepted 
sense of that word This fact has brought out the famous 
remark that Phonetic Laws work blindly, (see Vendryes, 
p 50 I r e. Phonetic Laws are laws that can be broken with 
impunity. That Phonetic Laws are not absolute injunctions 
could be well illustrated by the following description of 
Grimm s and Vemer s Laws 
Grimm's Law — 

In a comparison of the Gothic sound system with that of 
Sanskrit, Gnmm observed that certain Sanskrit sounds were 
always represented by certaifTT^iculor sounds in the 
Gothic For example, the Sanskrit unvoiced un aspirates v 
were found as corresponding spirants m the Gothic t e 
Skt p t, k appeared as/, p Am respectively e g 

Skt trdyah, *' Goth Eng f/tree 

Skt bhra'tS, Goth. brot>er, Eng brother 

Ski vMate, Goth, ipcir^’an 

Skt. rtndkU, Goth leikwa 

Skt kab, Goth bwas , 

Skt, p^Jam, Goth, /otu, Eng. fool 

Skt pAhh, Goth. — /<J^>a, etc 

Verner’s Law — 

Gnmm’s Law explained a number of cases and it appear- 
ed as if, for once, a Phonetic Law was an absolute law But 
soon enough rebellious examples were noticed For 
Skt pits' lifadar m Gothic and not fa4‘ar as n * 
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been according to Grimm’s Law, It should be rememberea 
ere that a Phonetic Law, as said in the text, is a law 
formulated and determined by circumstances alone; and in 
the case of Grimm s Law that scholar had overlooked one 
circumstance u/'c, in all his examples the Sanskrit unvoiced 
un-aspirates were either initial or immediately preceded by an 
accent. It was Verner who noted this and showed that 
Grimm’s Law was law only under those circumstances. That 
law thus amended is known as Vemer’s Law. Under other 
circumstances Skt. p, t, k were represented as g, d, b in the 
Gothic: c. 

Skt. jantu'h, Goth, kuni ( probably older *kund — ) 

Palatal Law ; — 

A similar case might be cited in connexion with the 
Vedic vowels where certain phenomena, observed in a 
regular but exceptional way, came to be recognised under a 
Phonetic Law. For a long time it was believed by scholars 
that the Indo-European vowel-system was faithfully represent- 
ed in the Vedic alone. Accordingly, in the numerous exam- 
ples where Greek and Latin showed an e or o for the Vedic a 
the former were suspected as subsequent innovations, c. 

Skt. ghana -h, Gk. phonos 

Skt. dadarsa, ■ Gk. dedorke etc. 

( For further examples see pp. 43-44 and 79-80 ante. ) 

On a comparative study of the consonantal system, how- 
ever, of these earlier Indo-European dialects, a complication, 
so to say, arose to disturb the observations like those 
above. The original Indo-European velars had, as men- 
tioned in the text, a two-fold development ; one in the 
Western and one in the Eastern group of dialects. In 
the former a —w sound as in Latin gu was preserved while 
in the case of the latter the development resulted in simple 
gutturals like k, g, etc. This two-fold development was ob- 
served to be regular as far as phonetic developments could he 
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regular But the Vedic however showed a further peculia 
nty in soTie cases in the place of simple gutturals it had 
palatals. On a comparison with other dialects it was found that 
in all such examples where the Vedic had palatals instead of 
gutturals, Greek, Latin etc had an e, i e a palatal \owel 
The suspicion on observation was justified that before palatal 
vowels the Vedic changed the original velars to palatals This, 
indeed, was a revolutionary discovery As the Vedic itself 
had no palatal vowels m such cases, ( but an a ) the possibi* 
hty was suggested that the Greek and Latin e, o might be the 
original Indo European vowels and that the Vedic represen 
taiion might not be faithful The possibility became a cer 
tairrty and the Vedic phenomenon had to be recognised as a 
peculiar but regular one. It was known as the Palatal Law, 
6e/ore original palatal Ooweh the Vedte changed the gatturah 
to palatals e ^ 

Skt. reka h, Gk loipos 

but Skt Tireca, Gk. lelotpe, Skt aricai, Gk. elipe 
Skt kdiarah, Gk pSteros, 
but Skt eatoSrah, Gk tettores 

Skt cid, Gk tt, Lat paid etc 

APPENDIX II 

INDO ARYAN AND DRAVIDIAN v/ 

Under Section VI a reference has been made to a Family 
of languages The object of this appendix is, by a concrete 
example and comparison, to render that concept of the Family 
of languages easier 

We shall consider two nxjdem Indian Vernaculars — one 
from the Indo Aryan and theolher from the Dravidian branch 
As a matter of fact, m certain cases — e g say ’ 
Kanarese — the mutual influence has been so 
time South Indian grammarians went 
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Marathi, as one of the five Dravidian languages ( panca-ira- 
oida ) as then understood. 

In the first place, Sanskrit has greatly influenced all 
the Dravidian languages with the result that the vocabulaiy 
of the latter is full of Sanskrit words — directly borrowed 
( iat-sama ) or handed down in common usage ( tad-hhava ). 
This feature has been further helped by the writings of 
authors equally adept in the employment of Sanskrit as 
of Dravidian languages. Besides, from the early days, 
the Wheel of Fortune has brought the people speaking 
these different dialects into political and social contact. 
Even the speech-habits of these people do not differ. Though 
the sound-system of Marathi and fCanarese is not exactly ihe 
same yet a speaker of the one feels no appreciable difficulty in 
pronouncing the sounds of the other. The earliest trace of 
such a situation is supposed to be the cerebral sounds of Sans- 
krit, sounds foreign to the Indo-European dialects: and Dr. 
Earnest Trumpp detects Dravidian borrowing here,’ Be- 
sides pronunciation and vocabulary, synta’x, too, sometimes 
agrees. Thus it appears, on the surface, pedantic and un- 
necessary to hold that Marathi and Kanarese belong to two 
groups of languages differing from one another. 

It is rather unfortunate that the difference between the 
two languages could not be explained more happily than by 
using the apparently vague phrase, viz. that the genius of the 
two languages differs. What is meant by genius is not only 3 
series of broad facts, but the cumulative charactefisiic of details. 

(1) The “ Verbal image,” to use another technical ex- 
pression, in the case of these two speakers essentially differs,- 
I. e. the mode in which an idea is understood and conveyed is 
different in the two languages. In other words, grammatical 
forms in each of these languages are formed in a particular 

I. For all the references and further details of this Appendix 
vide the author's article in the Annals of the Bhandarhar Ortenfa 
Besearcli Institute, 1930, pp. 374-397. 
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way ani toe a partiOTlar aigtocancc In 

'a noun 
of wmu 

nattotvs € g Marathi pha\, not . fruit 

Sing Piur 

Norn. Pfi«{ 

Dat pkls- pfiO^- etc 

The situation in Kanarcse (and other Drawdian Ian* 
guages) 13 different- Kanarese haa no inflexional system w 
the case of verha only pronominal endings are added to the 
participial forms Secondly, unlike ta Marathi, declension m 
Kanarese shows only one set of nominal terminations hoth in 
the singular and the plural a. g 

Kanarese ^iSa nea%, a tree 
Sing Plur 

Nom ^((Ja (tf) - B gida - (gal) - tt 

Instru geda - d - m gid<z (gal) - im 

Loc gida - (f - o] gida ~ (gal) - ol efc 

The suffix -^a(- shows that the form is plural [Lan- 
guages m which different forms ate determined, ns in this 
case, hy suffixes are known as ’'agglutinative, ’ while a Ian. 
guage like Marathi is known as '* itdlexional * ] 

( 2 ) SectKidly, in spile of the common vocabulary of the 
literate or more educated, the every day vocabulary of the 
average speaker in the case of both these languages shows 
, points of essential variation "Words, common and most fte 
quenl are, m form and ongin. peculiar to each language 
Such words, for example, are the pronouns and the numerals.* 
The pTonouns and the nurnerals m Marathi agree as closely 
wlK those in Hindi, Gi^rai*. Smdhi etc as they differ 

* Vide Dr dna^'t An JntroSicehonio Comparative Philoloou. 
pp 82 H , also c{ iKe Tables on yp 9&~2 
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\\'idcly from those in Knovnrese or Telugu or Tamil. That 
words used so frequenily and expressing ideas so elemental^- 
ns person or number should have nothing in common would be 
unintelligible except by taking the two languages as belonging 
to two different stocks. 

(3) Marntlii (and languages derived from Sanskrit) 
retains a distinction in gender. Though tlie original tliree 
genders of Sanskrit are not distinguished in each and e^•erJ' 
modern Indo-Atyan vemaculai*, die peculiar function and 
characteristic of die old gender are not lost in anV one of 
them. The peculiarib,' consists in the fact that in Sanskrit, 
(i) the gender belongs to the M'oids and irords alone, irrespec- 
tive of their meaning, and (ii) often times the gender deter- 
mines die meaning, c. jJ. 

Skt. darah is masculine diougli it means “ wives : ” 

Skt. mitrom is neuter and means " a friend ; ” 

Skt. (imrah, mosc., is the mango tree; while, 

Skt. amram, ncu.. is the mango /raiV. 

Tliis peculiariw of the gender, important as it thus is, does 
not obtain at all in Kanarese or odier Draw’dian languages. As 
a matter of fact, these latter languages can be said to have no 
gender ( distinction ) at all. At least it does not belong to 
words as in die case of Sanskrit and derived languages. The 
Dra\-idian conception of gender is radier a de\-ice to distinguish 
die diinldng from die unthinking and inanimate world. Thus 
except the grown-up men and \\ximen, each and e\-en- object in 
the world- — li^^ng and non-li^'ing — ^is neuter. Groi\Ti-up men 
are masculine; groim-up %vomen ai'e feminine — ^but only in 
the WTilten language ! In the spoken language a wonian^ is 
more often referred to in die neuter gender, thus betrajang 

her social {Xisition.^ 

I. This is not a plionctic law nor a Law of Philology, but is 
mentioned here only to illustrate the influence of Social Life cn 
Language, 
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(4) This IS no place to pile up instances as to how 
Marathi and Kanarese differ from one another The 
above description only shows how a given language might 
differ from another in some essenbal details, agreeing 
at the same lime with some other language in the same 
details. Besides the three points mentioned above, another 
illustration might be given to show how the " verbal 
image ” presents itself differently in different languages. 
In Marathi, in Sanskrit and generally in the Indo Euro- 
pean dialects two ideas could be understood and conveyed 
together ^ they are related This is done by the relative pro- 
nouns like Eng he - who, Skt. sah — yah, Mar to -jo and so 
on. But m none of the Dravidian languages are there any 
relative pronouns. Ideas, even when related, have to be ex- 
pressed separately. Though the Indo European feature is, now 
and then, imitated and participial forms are used as coniunctive 
ediectives . though sometimes, as m Kanarese, the Interroga- 
tive pronoun is used relatively with the personal pronouns, 
the practice is not at all to be found in the spoken language 
Thus languages, when studied in their details, would 
show peculiarities and characteristics. When two or more 
languages agree in such peculiarities and characteristics, they 
are grouped as belonging to a Family ; the same blood, the 
same temper, the same features are obtained in all of them. 
Their career might turn out differently No two brothers can 
nd themselves of the blood running common in their veins of 
their mhented temper or features, though one might flourish 
as a pnnee and the other pensh as a pauper. 
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THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE: 
ANCIENT & MODERN 


[ For the general information in this Appendix, I am 
mainK' indebted to the following ; 

(1) Professor R. L. Turner. 

(2) Dr. Laxman Sarup’s edition of Nirukta. 

(3) Dr. Siddheswar Vai'ma’s Critical Studies in tk 
Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarian!' 
( Crit. Stud. Ind. Gram. ) 

(4) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar's Systems of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar (1915). (S. S. G.) ] 

The study of Philology — of Language, its origin, slruc' 
ture, and growth — is not a new or peculiar contiibution of the 
modem days. Perhaps it would be expected that Philologj', 
as a Science, is the idea of our days. But a glance at the 
literary activities of pre-Christian India would show that some 
800 years before our era, the study of Language was conduct- 


ed along scientific lines in India. 

It is not possible to describe here in details the various 
writers of ancient India and their treatises on Philology, h 
is such a detailed study relevant to the subject-matter of t 
Appendix which is to compare and contrast, in broad outlini 
the methods of Ancient India and modem Philologists. 


The study of the Vedas was a delight, an inspu 
tion and a duty from the earliest days. The^ vario 
Vedic schools — caranas or parisads — conducted this stu< 
from various points of view. As the Vedic lore consis 
mostly' of hymns, and as most of the hymns 'vure 
be cited or recited at sacrificial performances, 
had to be taken for pronunciation and accentuation, 
on, as the Vedic hymns were removed further and r ^ 
backwards by the lapse of time, the different schoo s 
include, in the course of their studies, instruction on 
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S£ri£s: -* ^ ~ 

accepted. * ThM «s <k case seems mere pro 
baUe tom earlier references like tke following 

ftieiinwnwraii rrHiW.i Biw nsn.! HW ' 

r «. .er„ . I Tailt. Upan> I 2 ) 

The following from DntgacSryas rntro^udory remarks to 
las commenlaty on Yaska's Nirtatlo would keet out tbs 


supptwmon ^ _ 

.... ^ 
ipfin I! 

Thisongwsl purpose of the S'ifcja» oiz to enaWe a 
correct chanting ( slma ) with the knowledge of correct 
pronunciation ( aoofah ). aided by proper accents ( m3{r3 ). 
had. It appears, to be Widened after 0 hffther lapse of time. 
PfonunciaPon could not be the same now as it must have hten 
at the time the Vedic hymns were composed, and hence the 
need was feh to normabse it far the purpose ’of recitation. 
This was doneby the study of ^e\anoua sounds or, to be 
more reasonabW 1 1 e accurate ). by an analysis ol the 
various sounds It is ■with refetence to this stage that 
Dr Vatma says — 

In the ne^it stage the scope tf S'i&sff was further 
dtvelofwl inlo ' general pWucs' ...Sthl emerged from 
the school master's vetamon to iWe general principles of 
pWto which were tuiAer npphed by the PrStis'cttyas to 
the various Vedio texts with wiKh (hey toj concerned ' ’ 
Sibs.asGneral PkonelKs. was thus studied Yn the 
\anou3scho3ls— I caWROs or pon: ' 

m their turn elaborated the S'liia 
1 BhsdkamVar't Eduiari, p 25 
1. Cn{ filai. Jnd (Jram , p 5 


Sods), but these schools, 
rules hy applying them i. 
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ihe particular Vetiicv,-3rk= v/f;iiv<L£cri tnej --era ccursded- 
These enlarged treatises are knar— as Pcrzc.zcz cr Pr^is 
khyas and Yasha r^ers tn them under tne tamer tide in L I 
T ^ ^ ^ ^T_ ^ 

pcnzcds, is interesting as n gnes ns as nr no's 

pcrscdcs vrere nasec cm me kada ‘ 

-rn^ ). The Pa- m-Tenr a 
variatis vrords, tne- cnrersnt — • ■ 
nations of tire tnums n-'ene g- 


lu 
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this purpose The Vedic dialect opart from its grammatical 
structure, was fairly un intelligible Many words il is natural 
to expe l must ha\ e been obaoletc many mare words must 
have either lost or changed their form and significance All 
this necessitated a new line study The obscure and diffi 
cult words had already been collected ( Nighantas ) and pro 
bably some sort of dictionaries was current But the mquisi 
ti\e Aryan of those early days was not satisfied with merely 
learning the meaning of \vordi from dictionaries He would 
rather find oat why and how words had meanings and why 
and how pariiealar words acqu red paritealar meanings From 
such a thirst for correct knowledge arose the Science of Ety 
mologj But till we come to Yaska we shall have to imagine 
a host of attempts—both ridiculous and reasonable— in this 
direction* The number of authorities referred to by Yaska is 
on eloquent testimony to the attempts * 

In Yaska however we find not only a continuation but a 
systematisation of Uus study He is not sal vfjcd with merely 
suggesting his ovvn denvation for the list of difficult words 
He studies words not individually but os the limbs of the body 
of Language In other words he has raised the study of Lao 
guage to a Science. Though his viOrU-Ntruhla-is ns the title 
suggests mainly a book on Etymologj we find in it opart 
from the study of words a study of Language ( the Vedic of 
course) its origin its structure and its growth. The following 
facts would reveal the scientific attitude of Yaska — • 

(1) Yaska realises thql Language in general is a medium 
of expression and it should be defined as such From this 
point of view gestures etc can be said to be Language But 
the verbal language is the only one that deserves to be studied 
as ii 13 used for all practical purposes (oyat^ahara) and the 
supenonty of the verbal to all other media of expression is 

f a Ygshs s ccmpla itt ea 

2 S S G pp 6-8 footnote 
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due, according to Yaska (i. 2), to two facts ; ( i ) the relation 
o Words and their meanings is beyond the caprices of the- 
individual ; in other words, it could be said that the relation is 
involuntary, invariable and hence fixed, vyaptimat-tvat ; and 
( ii ) words are the only media where a maximum result is 
possible with a minimum effort, i, e. words alone are capable 
of brevity and subtlel 3 '. aniyas-tnaf-,^ 

(2) Yaska has attempted to study the origin of 

Language, and in this respect he belongs to the root-theory 
school i. e. the school which holds that all words have a 
radical derivation ; 

(3) Yaska analyses the structure of Language; according 
to him, the ultimate parts of speech are noun, verb, preposition 
and particle; 

(4) Finally, Yaska recognises the fact that Language 
grows, and that in this growth result different dialects. Though 
he does not actually express such an opinion, the reference in 
ii-2 to hamhoja and praci pronunciation justifies one in such 
an interpretation. 

Besides the above general features, the attempts of 
Yaska to form general rules® lead to the conclusion that 
Language is here studied as a Science. 

It is not the object of the foregoing paragraphs to convey 
the impression that the Study of Language, as conducted in 
the modern days, is already anticipated by the ancient gram- 
marians and etymologists of India. The ancient study, though 
promising lines of scientific treatment, has certain limitations, 
and differs as well in outlook from that of the modern 
scholars. 

In the first place, it is not pleasant to remember that, 
in spite of the critical enthusiasm and open-minded learnedness 

i. Dr. Sarup (Introduction, p. 64) interprets vyaptimat-tve and 
aniyastva as *’ comprehensiveness” and “minuteness ’ respectively, 
however, I have taken the liberty to differ. 

2. Vide Dr. Sarup’s Introduction, pp. 54-58. 
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bestowed on it by Y^ka and others, the study of Language 
was not continued thereafter This fact is significant m as 
much as It shows that the study, however scientific in intention 
and outlook, is based not so niucli on the Science of Language 
as on the sacredness and importance of the Vedic hymns As 
the Vedic social life underwent a change, as the Vedic theology 
developed into a system of philosophy, as the Vedic sacrifices 
became more and more formal, the study of the Vedas lost 
an important part of its significance. By the time of the great 
grammarian Panmi, it is found more essential to know the 
grammar of the bhasa, the Classical Sanskrit as it is called 
now,— a language m which works of fresh interest of fresh 
outlook, embodying the progress and evolution m social life—, 
were vrntten 

Secondly, the ancient study was static, so to say It was 
not interested in the origin and growth of Language as in the 
origin and growth of the Vedic langaage In this narrow field 
pronunciation, accentuation and grammar were studied and 
systematised. There was not so much speculation (probably 
there was none) as to whether Language was a continuity as 
we understand it now, as to whether the facts observed about 
the Vedic dialect could be true for languages other than the 
Vedic and for times other than the Vedic age 

On a closer observation however, it appears that such an 
attitude could not have been possible in the then existing condi 
tions Besides the sacred dialect of the hymns, these early 
enthusiasts did not and could not, turn their attention to other 
dialects and thus lacked one of the essential requisites of 
scientific study viz the observation of more and more fads 

It is not necessary to describe here in detail the outlook 
and tendencies of the modem study from the early days of the 
nineteenth century ’ Two points should be noted, however, 

1 It would be to the advantage of the readers to refer this 
connexion, to Chapters II-IV ol Jespersen’s ‘ ” *^28 

edition 
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(i) this study originated in Europe where pioneering and scien- 
tific outlook had been established for over 200 years; (ii) the_^ 
discovery of Sanskrit gave to it a Tresh impetus. With this^ 
in our minds it would not be difficult to understand the . 
following summary: 

(a) The comparative observation turned the study into 

a historical one ; ^ 

(b) In the hands of the German scholars of the 19th 
century, fired as some of them were by the ideals and 
implications of the French Revolution, the conception of 
a brotherhood of language as well as of its dynamic nature 
arose'— and the study of Languages assumed a philosophical 
dignity and significance. 

(c) During the latter years of the century when the 
Darwinian outlook was the new inspiration. Language was 
once more viewed as an evolutionary process; it was, once 
again, more a Science than a Philosophy. Just as the observa- 
tions of other sciences found system and. regularity in their 
respective fields and established truths true for all times and 
climes, the students of Linguistic study too were bold enough 
to enunciate certain laws. The fact that long after Grimm 
himself it was Max Muller who first popularised the (signifi- 
cant ) phrase “ Grimm’s Law ” aptly illustrates the new 
tendency. 

id) ' Through these various stages arose the conception of 
Language, over and above the different languages, of the part 
it plays in social life and hence of its importance and aid in the 
reconstruction of the story of man's adventure on this globe. 

I. Cf. Jespersen, pp. 56-7. 

2. Cfi Section 18 above on the " Scope of Comp. Grammar." 
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ERRATA 

P !jq (3Rr^;) reflc/ janasal) (stTO;) 

. 39, /. 2nd,/o7' Gk, trcs ; Lat. trcs read Gk. Ircis ; Lnt. 

tres. 

P. 40, /. 2nd from the bottom, for Skt. vaks 3 'ftm read 
Ski. vaksyami. 

P. 42, /. 5th from the bottom, for Lat. iccur read Lat, 
iecur. 

P. 79, /. 9th, /or Skt. aamah read Ski. damah. 

P . 133, 1. 28th, /or aevah read devah. 

P . 137, last line,/or haah-nMi read badh-na-ti. 

P. 139, /. 3rd from the bottom, for Pkt. valtami read 
Pkt. vattami. 

P. 155,/. 12lh,/or 3TPT5qf^^T<k 
P. 157, foot note, /or read 
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THE BHAGVAD-GITA 

With the 

BHASHYA of SRI SANKARACHARYA 



Critically edited by 

Prof. Dinker Vishnu Gokhale, b.a. 

Formerly Professor of Sanskrit, 

National College, VomhaS‘. 

Eight printed editions and one old MS. were consullccl in 
preparing this edition. Special attention has been paid 
punctuation and paragraphing to make it easily inleliigibl 
All quotations are marked and traced. 

An appreciation of the above edition bv' the Edite 
"Hindu Literary and Educational Suopliment, Madrn 
dated 3rd Oct. 1932 : — 



Though there are tJready anuniber of editions of this \vorh 
in the field, yet the real need for another of this kind has been 
very clearly shown by the editor. This publication has great 
merits It is free from the palpable errors so often found e\en 
m such valuable editions as those of the Nirnaya Sagar Press 
or even the Vani Vilas Press [t combines many of the good 
features of two of the best editions, those of the Anandasrama 
Press and the Mysore Government Oriental Library. Among 
the improvements rhay be pointed out the following — ■ 

1. Where different readings equally good or aulhonta 
tive are found, one is adopted the other or others being printed 
withm brackets Incorrect readings are completely left out 
2 In no other edition is so much attention paid to 
division into paragraphs and to spacing between words and 
word combinations, besides punctuation, so as to remove the 
I causes of confusion or doubt 

1 3 Two statements one of reference to the Vedanta 

Sutras and another of parallel passages in the Upamshads are 
[ given which will be found very useful 

4. The inde^ of the first lines of__the Slokas is aUo 
there, though it is not peculiar to this work It is, however, 
not clear why the learned Professor has omitted the equally 
useful appendix found in other editions — an Index to the 
words of the Gila. 

r The editor really deserves to be warmly congratulated on 

i the scholarly service he has rendered m hnnging out so 
accurate and reliable an edition of Sri Sankara's Bhashya on 
the Gita and that as a^very handy volume We wish the 
j^iiublication as wide a circulation as possible 

The observations of the editor m his preface may not be 
^ t « It r It f c ' ara. But as he does not 

• ' do not call for any speaal 
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Som© reviews on Prof. R. V^. Jahagirdfar’s 
/‘An Introduction to the Comparative Phrlologj 
cf Indo-Aryan Languages. ” 

Dr. V. S. Sukhtankar, M.A., Ph. D., Poona, observes ir 
his letter of 25th September 1932. 

Pray accept my best thanks for the presentation cop 3 ' 
of Mr, Jahagirdar s Intfodnction to the Compafotive Philology 
of Indo-Aryan. Lan^ua^es published by you. I have read the 
booh with great interest, and I am glad to say that notwith- 
standing some minor deficiencies and blemishes it is admirably 
suited for the purpose for which it is primaril}” intended. 
I am sure the Indian Student will find in it a much needed 
help and a reliable guide in the course of bis studies. The 
exposition is clear and the illustrations apt! Considering the 
technical difficulties and the low price at- which you arc 
offering the book, the printing may be said to be quite 
creditable. I trust the little book will meet with the warm 
and enthusiastic reception which it deserves. It is unques- 
tionably an impi'ovement on the existing Text-books, which 
are little adapted to the needs of the Indian Student, and the 
Author is to be warmly congratulated on the production of a 
very attractive and readable account of the long and compli- 
cated history of the Indian Languages." 


The Editor, " The Hindu”, Madras, writes in his Lite- 
rary and Educational Supplement of the 19th September 1932- 

“ Ml'. Jahagirdar has contrived to produce a text-book on 
Philology out of the ordinary run. It deals not only u'ith the 
general principles of comparative . Philology but traces llie 
development of Indo-Aryan Languages in India. Students o 
Sanskrit will find this booh useful. 
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